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nothecaries Hall, 


oodruff and Old 


ATERBURY, CONN. — An- 
cement has been made of the 
ver, effective Jan. 1, of four New 
and chemical and fertilizer com- 
es doing business throughout the 


heast. 


ne companies involved are 
bthecaries Hall Co. of Water- 
y, Conn., the Rogers & Hub- 
i Co. of Portland, Conn., the 
odruff Fertilizer & Chemical 
rks, Inc., North Haven, Conn. 


ATTLE—The newly formed Pa- 
Agro Co. began business here 
2, with a new line of products 
Pacific Northwest farmers and 
neners. 

esident of the new concern is R. 
Cool of Tonasket, Wash., where 
eads Agro Minerals, Inc., manu- 
urers of gypsum and epsom salts. 
rt H. Allard, formerly with Wil- 
Ellis Co., is vice president and 


S MOINES—A major modern- 
bn-improvement program at Dia- 
i Black Leaf Co.’s agricultural 
icals plant in Des Moines has 
announced here by Emil C. Ger- 
midwest manager for the com- 


addition to doubling production 
ity of the plant, the project will 
i the company to intensify and 
Hen its customer service activi- 
ina 16-state area for Black Leaf 
cides, weed killers and brush 
ol chemicals produced at the 
t, Mr. Gerdes said. 


arehouse facilities for handling 


ELIXSTOWE, ENGLAND — Fis- 
Ltd, manufacturer of fertilizer 
chemicals, has announced the 
nd of a contract to Chemical and 
Strial International, Ltd. of Nas- 
for the construction of 
ae ber day nitric acid plant to 
b at Fisons facilities at Stan- 
€-Hope on the Thames estuary. 
Plant was designed by the 
cal and Industrial Corp. of Cin- 


A 
CITY—United States 
P. has announced that or- 
oes now being accepted for an- 
a ammonia and prilled am- 
for shipment J anuary, 
from its new ammonia 
nes eneva, Utah. The new plant 
pacity to produce 70,000 tons 
ydrous ammonia, and 68,000 


INDUSTRY WEEK 


Rogers & Hubbard, 
Deerfield in Merger 


and the Old Deerfield Fertilizer 
Company of South Deerfield, Mass. 


The merger agreement, which had 
previously been approved by the di- 
rectors of the four companies, was 
approved by the stockholders of the 
respective companies at meetings held 
Dec. 28. 

The name of Apothecaries Hall Co., 
which is the surviving corporation, 
has been changed to the Hubbard- 


(Continued on page 21) 


ew Seattle Firm to Specialize in Trace 
ement Fertilizers, Garden Plantfoods 


general manager, and has direct 
charge of the farm chemical division. 
Lee Fryer, previously with Chas. H. 
Lilly Co., is vice president and man- 
ager of the plantfoods division. 
Pacific Agro Co. is specializing in 
trace element fertilizers and home 
garden plantfoods. Among the farm 
crops for which the firm will produce 
specialized fertilizers are hops, ap- 
(Continued on page 24) : 


amond Black Leaf Co. Begins Major 
pansion Program at Des Moines Plant 


raw materials required to formulate 
weed and brush killers and for stor- 
age of finished products are being en- 
larged. The plan includes construction 
of a concrete building providing 6,000 
square feet of floor space, and eight 
storage tanks with a combined capa- 
city of 150,000 gallons. The project 
also calls for installation of new and 
improved formulating, reactor, pack- 
aging and power-handling equipment. 

The expansion program, the first at 
the Des Moines plant since its acquisi- 
tion by Diamond Black Leaf in No- 
vember, 1955, is expected to be com- 
pleted by Feb. 15. 


sons to Build New Nitric Acid Plant 


cinnati, Ohio and will be constructed 
by Chemical and Industrial Interna- 
tional, Ltd.,, which has the right to 
license C&I processes outside of the 
United States and Canada. ’ 

This is a single unit high pressure 
nitric acid plant and is the second 
plant of this type furnished recently 
in Europe where for many years the 
atmospheric type nitric acid plant has 
been used. 


. Steel Taking Orders From Utah Plant 


tons of prilled ammonium nitrate per 
year. 

Also announced, effective 12:01 
a.m., Jan. 1, 1957, were its f.o.b. 
Geneva, Utah prices of $88 per net 
ton for USS anhydrous ammonia, and 
$70 per net ton in 80-lb. bags and $66 
per net ton in bulk for USS prilled 
ammonium nitrate. 


> 


Hoppers, Alfalfa 
Aphids Pose Biggest 


Threat in lowa 


AMES, IOWA — Grasshoppers and 
spotted alfalfa aphids are the insects 
expected to pose the biggest threats 
to Iowa crops in 1957, Harold Gunder- 
son and John Lilly, Iowa State Col- 
lege entomologists, said last week. 


The grasshopper infestation is ex- 
pected to be moderately heavy for 
the entire state if there is a normal 
spring. A comparatively dry spring 
would boost hopper numbers even 
more. 


The spotted alfalfa aphid, Iowa’s 
newest pest, was found all over the 
state last fall. While it is not known 
if the insect can survive an Iowa win- 
ter, the entomologists said that even 
if the present population winter kills 
a new crop likely will be wind-borne 
into the state from the South during 
the 1957 growing season. 

Other insects expected to be abun- 
dant again in 1957 include blister 
beetles and corn borers. Last year 
adult blister beetles were so prevalent 
in some Iowa fields that cattle refused 
to eat fresh-chopped forage from 
these fields. Corn borer infestations 
are expected to be moderately heavy 
over the entire state. 

Mr. Gunderson and Mr. Lilly said 
that chemical control in 1957 can and 
should change the picture for some of 
the more destructive pests, even more 
than it has in the past. Soil insecti- 
cides, for example, have been used on 
about 1 acre out of every 8 planted 
to corn in the past 2 years, they said. 


Sugar Beet Acreage 


Allocation Increased 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the national acreage limitation 
for 1957-crop sugar beets has been in- 
creased from 885,000 acres to 932,000 
acres, or a total increase of 47,000 
acres. 


FDA Sets Tolerance 
For Ethylene Dibromide 


WASHINGTON—Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration has announced a toler- 
ance of 10 parts per million for resi- 
dues of inorganic bromides (calcu- 
lated as Br) in or on cantaloups and 
litchi nuts that have been fumigated 
with ethylene dibromide in accord- 
ance with the Mediterranean fruit fly 
control program or the USDA quaran- 


_tine program. 
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Congress Asked 
To Check Costs 


Of TVA Output 


Bill Would Have 
Survey Made on Its 
Fertilizer Prices 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A proposal 
for a Congressional examination of 
actual costs involved in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has been intro- 
duced in the House of the 85th Con- 
gress by Bruce Alger (R., Texas). 
The measure would have a Con- 
gressional survey conducted to deter- 
mine three main points: 


1. What are the real costs of 
production of fertilizer to TVA? 

2. To determine the real cost 
factors, direct and indirect, that 
should be taken into account in 
reaching a price for the fertilizer 
material. 

8. The approximate annual 
amount of taxes which would be 
obtainable if the fertilizer produc- 
tion facilities were owned by pri- 
vate enterprise. 


The method through which Con- 
gressman Alger would work to make 
these determinations would be 
through the facilities of the Comp- 
troller General. On the basis of this 
report by the general accounting of- 
fice, TVA would be required by the 
Alger measure to set its cost of by- 
product fertilizer materials to re- 
flect the cost factors determined by 
the general accounting office as out- 
lined in the Alger bill. The bill pro- 
vided further that such prices 
charged by TVA for its by-product 
fertilizer materials should not be 
less than all the real costs of pro- 
duction as the survey would require. 

This bill has been referred to the 
House Committee on Governmental 
Operations, but Capitol observers say 
this can hardly be construed as a 
body favorable to such a measure. It 
is therefore considered unlikely that 
except for outside heavy pressure, it 
would ever get to a stage of hearings 
by this Committee. 


Over 2 Million 


Acres of Timber 
Treated in 1956 


WASHINGTON—The Forest Serv- 
ice spearheaded a fight against in- . 
sects and tree diseases on more than 
2 million acres of forest land in 1956, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced Jan. 8. 

Working with the Forest Service 
on these jobs were the Department 
of the Interior, state forestry agen- 
cies and private landowners. To- 
gether, they treated 692,798 acres 


(Continued on page 24) 
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1957 


AT PFIZER SEMINAR—Dr. S. H. Wittwer, center, Michigan State Univer- 


sity, is shown at a recent Chas. G. Pfizer & Co. research seminar discussing 
some details of his gibberellin investigations with two Pfizer research scien- 
tists. They are Dr. F. W. Tanner, left, who moderated the research seminar, 
and Dr. L. G. Nickell, who recently perfected a technique for propagating 
single cells of higher plants in test tubes. 


Pfizer Offers Research 
Quantities to Broaden 


Gibberellin Investigation 


NEW YORK—Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., has announced that it is offer- 
ing research quantities of new growth 
regulatory substances known as gib- 
berellins to a limited number of in- 
vestigators. 


The firm’s commercial development 
department stated that the move was 
designed to supplement Pfizer’s own 
research in the field and stimulate 
further evaluation of these products. 
Experimental evidence to date indi- 
cates that gibberellins, when sprayed 
on plants or trees, result in a doubling 
and even’ tripling of linear growth 
within a few weeks, the firm stated. 

The substances, which are produced 
by fermentation methods, and the 
name “gibberellins” are derived from 
gibberella fujikuroi, an organism 
causing elongation of rice shoots, first 
observed by Japanese researchers al- 
most three decades ago. This reac- 
tion is characteristic of what the 
Japanese called “Bakanae” or “fool- 
ish seedling” disease, which stimu- 
lated their investigations. 

A noted researcher in this field, Dr. 
S. H. Wittwer of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, recently climaxed the. fall 
series of research seminars held at 


Pfizer headquarters in Brooklyn, by 
giving his audience a glimpse into the 
potentials of gibberellins. 

While most of Dr. Wittwer’s work 
with gibberellins has been confined to 
leading vegetable crops, there is evi- 
dence that the compounds may also 
apply to the entire plant kingdom. 


Dr. Wittwer’s studies with gib- 
berellins have revealed outstanding 
growth effects. Extensive green- 
house testing has shown plant 
growth promotion to be almost uni- 
versal with these materials. In ad- 
dition, there is evidence that gib- 
berellins will also promote the early 
maturation of some slow-growing 
plants. 


In some types, blossoming occurred 
much earlier than in untreated plants. 
Profuse blossoming has been induced 
even in certain varieties in which 
blossom set is normally difficult. Al- 
though much of the data obtained un- 
til now has been too incomplete for 
final conclusions, the results do show 
that gibberellins may hold promise 
for significant application in Ameri- 
can agriculture, Mr. Pfizer said. 


ONION MARKETING ORDER 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A _ proposed 
marketing agreement and order for 
onions grown in Oregon’s Malheur 
County and southwestern Idaho re- 
cently went into effect following a 
growers vote, according to Robert 
H. Eaton, in charge of northwest 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
fruit and vegetable division. mar- 
keting office. The main regulatory 
feature of the program is the author- 
ity to regulate onion shipments by 
grade and size and to set shipping 
holidays not to exceed four days in 
length. 


CHOOSE 
FROM THE 


Whether you’re a commercial 
applicator, manufacturer, or in- 
dividual user, there’s a quality 
Broyhill tank and sprayer in a 
size, mount, and design to fill 
your needs. LHither knives or 
discs available. 


TRAILER, TRACTOR, TRUCK 
OR SADDLE MOUNTED 


FOR FREE CATALOG, WRITE 


THE BROYHILL COMPANY, DAKOTA CITY, NEBRASKA 


AQUA AMMONIA APPLICATORS 


More Than 100 Models Available 


Small Minority Decides U.S. Support 
Program for Corn, Economist Declares 


URBANA, ILL.—It appears that 
corn growers will have a government 
program that has been approved by 
the action of only 10% of the grow- 
ers eligible to vote in the recent 
referendum. 

This is pointed out by Prof. L. H. 
Simerl, agricultural economist at the 
University of Illinois. 


There were only about 163,000 


votes for acreage allotments—the 
support program which will be in 
effect on the next crop—and it is 
estimated that the number of per- 
sons in the commercial corn area 
eligible to vote was at least 10 times 
as many as voted for allotments. 


The results of the corn referendum 
are worthy of serious study and com- 
ment, Prof. Simerl said in a recent 
market letter. 

“The first fact to be noted,” he 
said, “is that the result of the voting 
was almost completely mis-reported. 
Most of the reports from Washing- 
ton stated that corn producers had 
approved acreage allotments. The 
fact is, however, that less than 39% 
of the farmers who voted approved 
acreage allotments. More than 61% 
voted for the base acreage program. 
Thus, three farmers voted for base 
acreages for every two who voted 
for allotments. It is therefore mis- 
leading to say either that corn grow- 
ers approved acreage allotments or 
that they disapproved base acre- 
ages.” 

Congress, in the soil bank act 
passed last spring, specified that a 
two-thirds majority would be re- 
quired for base acreages to replace 
acreage allotments, Prof. Simerl ex- 
plained. The argument some con- 
gressmen used to support the two- 
thirds requirement was that mark- 
eting quotas for wheat and cotton 
required a two-thirds majority to 
put them into effect and that the 
Same requirement should apply to 
base acreages for corn. 

“Marketing quotas, however, are 
very different from base acreages,” 
Prof. Simerl] noted. “Compliance with 
marketing quotas on wheat and cot- 
ton is mandatory. Farmers who grow 
acreages of these crops in excess of 
their marketing quotas not only lose 


the price support privilege, but also. 


must pay substantial fines. These 
fines are so steep that practically 
no wheat growers plant more than 
their allotments. Where such com- 
pulsion is involved, it may be ap- 
propriate to require a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the voting farmers. 

“By contrast, compliance with 
base acreages for corn would have 
been voluntary, the same as com- 
pliance with acreage allotments. The 
only penalty for non-compliance with 
either base acreages or acreage al- 
lotments was loss of the price sup- 
port privilege. There seems to be no 
adequate justification for requiring a 
two-thirds majority for base acre- 
ages and only one-third for acreage 
allotments. 


10% Approve 

“There were only 163,227 unchal- 
lenged votes for acreage allotments. 
No one knows exactly how many 
persons were eligible to vote, but 
the number apparently was at least 
10 times as many as voted for allot- 
ments. Thus corn growers now have 
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a program that has been appr 
by the action of only 10% of ; 
growers.” 

Farmers in 24 states voted ip ¢ 
corn referendum. These states , 
the percentage of votes for acre, 
allotments for corn were as foll> 

West Virginia, 5.1%; Delay, 
11.6; Kentucky, 12.7; Tennessee, 13 
Georgia, 14.7; Alabama, 17.4. y 
Jersey, 19.0; Illinois, 19.5; ny 
Carolina, 21.4; Michigan, 249. },, 
ana, 25.4; Pennsylvania, 26.2: oj 
28.9; Maryland, 33.1; Iowa, 4 
Arkansas, 40.8; Wisconsin; 45 
Kansas, 48.6; Virginia, 49.3; Nebr 
ka, 50.8; Missouri, 53.7; North 7 
kota, 72.5; South Dakota, 72.9. ; 
Minnesota, 76.5. 


Only One-Fourth Voted 


“At least three-fourths of the g 
producers did not vote either way 
Prof. Simerl said. “Why? Some j 
not vote because they did not unde 
stand the two propositions. We 
pect, however, that most of those 
did not vote had little faith in, or q 
cern about, either program.” 


Sterling Drug 
Acquires d-Con Co 


NEW YORK —‘Sterling Drug I 
has acquired the d-Con Co., Chicag 
manufacturer of rodenticides, in 
cash transaction involving purchase 
its inventory of finished products aj 
good will, it was announced here 
cently by James Hill, Jr., Sterling 
chairman of the board. 

The d-Con Co. has been dissoly 
and reorganized by Sterling uné 
the same name. Present plans call fi 
removal of the executive and sal 
offices from Chicago to Sterling 
headquarters building at 1450 Broaf 
way, New York, sometime in t) 
spring. 

Mr. Hill said that the d-Con ii 
of products will be manufactured 
a new plant now under construct 
in Alliance, Ohio. Pending start | 
plant operations there about mi 
1957, production will continue att 
present d-Con plant in Chicago. 


Frank A. Corbet, a divisional vi 
president of Sterling’s Nationa 
Brands Division, has been elect 
president of the d-Con Co. Assisti 
him in a consulting capacity is Jera 
S. Garland, former president | 
d-Con. Herman A. Fellman, assistal 
manager of chain store sales ff 
Sterling, has been appointed regiom 
manager in charge of Pacific Co 
operations. 

Sterling Drug is the parent col 
pany of John Puhl Products Co. 4 
of Sterling Chemicals Inc. Puh! mak 
household and cleaning produ 
Sterwin produces chemicals for 4 
feed, baking, milling and food pM 
cessing industries. 


Allan J. Greene 
Promoted by Pfizer 


NEW YORK—Allan J. Greene 
been elected to the newly-creald 
post of administrative vice presidé 
and a member of the executive © 
mittee of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc." 
firm announced Jan. 4. 


Mr. Greene, who has been Wi 
Pfizer for 18 years, has been direct 
of commercial development si"% 
1954. He was elected to the board 
directors in 1955. 

A graduate of Yale Univers} 
where he received a B.S. in chem 
engineering in 1938, Mr. Greene ) 
ed Pfizer upon his graduation ® 
has been with the company during * 
entire business career. He held 2 1 
ber of positions in the production" 
partment and was appointed gen 
production manager in 1949. 
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It’s a fact Insects are not resistant to Pyrethrum 
PYRETHRUM, harmless to human and animal life, is 
Unsurpassed in Quick Knock-Down 


Economy in Concentration With Synergists 
Rapid Dispersal High Penetration 


PYRETHRUM offers highest protection for 


aS Home Aerosols and Sprays 


Ship’s Holds Granaries and Flour Mills 


Food-Meat Packers 


TO: AFRICAN PYRETHRUM DEVELOPMENT, INC. 8 
65 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send me__copies of free booklet, Pyrethrum Facts. 
NAME 


NO. ST. | AFRICAN PYRETHRUM | 
CITY. __STATE 
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Cotton States Branch 
Of ESA to Meet in 
Birmingham Feb. 4-6 


BIRMINGHAM — The 3l1st annual 
meeting of the Cotton States Branch, 
Entomological Society of America, 
will be held at the Dinkler-Tutwiler 
Hotel in Birmingham, Feb. 4-6, ac- 
cording to Dr. A. N. Tissot, University 
of Florida, branch chairman. The 
meeting this year will be held in con- 
nection with the Association of South- 
ern Agricultural Workers. 


L. C. Murphree of Starkville, Miss., 
is program chairman. The first day of 
the meeting will include an address 
by Dr. H. M. Armitage of Sacramen- 
to, Cal., who is president of the En- 
tomological Society of America. Dr. 
Tissot will deliver the address of the 
branch chairman. 

An important item of business will 
be the report on the constitution and 
by-laws for the Cotton States Branch. 
A committee headed by Dr. J. H. 


Cochran of Clemson College has pre- 
sented a proposed constitution to the 
membership for ballot. 

Other features of the first day of 
the meeting will be a report by Dr. 
V. M. Kirk of Florence, S.C., on the 
Tenth International Congress of En- 
tomology which was held last sum- 
mer in Montreal, Canada, and a series 
of papers on the control of houseflies, 
hornflies, chiggers and insects of 
peanuts and vegetables. O. I. Snapp, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Fort 
Valley, Ga., will report on experi- 
ments on the control of plum cur- 
culio on peaches with soil treatments. 
Reports on the cyst nematode and the 
burrowing nematode will also be pre- 
sented. 

A symposium on recent insect in- 
vaders, led by Dr. J. T. Creighton, 
University of Florida, will be a fea- 
ture of the program Feb. 5. The sym- 
posium will feature the status of the 
European corn borer, pepper maggot, 
white-fringed beetle and the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly in the South. The 
Feb. 5 morning session will also fea- 


ture an address by Frank Holland, 
manager of the Florida Agricultural 
Research Institute. 

The Feb. 5 afternoon program will 
begin with an invitational paper by 
Dr. J. S. Roussel of Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station on boll 
weevil resistance to chlorinated hy- 
drocarbon insecticides. Following this 
paper the entomologists will split in- 
to two sections, one for a group of 
papers on cotton insects and another 
on corn insects. A hospitality hour 
and banquet will be given in the 
evening. 

The Shell Chemical Corp. film, “The 
Rival World” will be shown the morn- 
ing of Feb. 6 after which the meeting 
will split into two sections for re- 
search reports. One section will deal 
with researches on mosquitoes, tobac- 
co insects and pests of ornamentals 
and forests. A report on a study by 
the National Research Council of 
protection against decay and termites 
in residential construction will be 
given by R. J. Kowal of the USDA 
Forest Service at Asheville, N.C. The 
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other section will feature reports 
cotton insects. A talk will be giv 
by Gordon Barnes of Fayettevij] 
Ark., on the influence of educatio, 
growers on boll weevil control, p De 
Members of the program comm 
tee are L. C. Murphree; Hamij, 
Laudani, Savannah, Ga.; H. Eld 
Scott, Raleigh, N.C.; J. W. Wig 
Sanford, Fla.; Vernon Kirk, Floreng 
S.C., and J. E. Zeigler, Millbrook Al 
G. R. Williamson, Agricultyy 
Chemical Service Co., Montgomen 
Ala., is chairman of the local ¢ 
mittee on arrangements. Other me 
bers of that committee are Nn q 
Downey, Hercules Powder Co, Bi 
mingham, and J. E. Zeigler, Velsig 
Corp., Millbrook, Ala. 
Copies of the program are availa} 
from W. G, Eden, secretary-treasyra 
of the branch, Auburn, Ala. 


Southern Phosphate 
Promotes Jack D. Lee, 
Charles B. Compton 


SAVANNAH, GA.— Jack D. 
and Charles B. Compton have bee 
named vice presidents of Souther 
States Phosphate & Fertilizer ( 
according to an announcement by 
R. Dulany, president of the firm. 

Mr. Lee was appointed vice presi 
dent in charge of manufacturing anj 
Mr. Compton vice president in charg 
of sales. 

Mr. Lee received -his B.S. degre 
in chemistry from the University of 
Georgia and served with the nay 
during World War II and the Korea 
conflict. He has been with the firm 
six years and has been superintendent 
the past 18 months. 

Mr. Compton has been with thd 
company four years and was sale 
manager at the time of his promotioy 
to vice president. He was in the in 
surance business in Savannah befor 
army service. 

Mr. Dulany said that the promo 
tions were in line with a company 
policy formulated several years ago 
of advancing young executives to 
positions of responsibility in the firm. 
Average age of the executives of the 
company is about 30, he said. 
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Other officers of the company arm Robert 
W. Howard Read, vice president, anijgme’ “direct 
Mrs. Thomas L. Lovett, secretary. In this 

Southern States Phosphate & Ferti- mathe 

e chem 


lizer Co. operates a big plant here 
where it manufactures su'furic 


superphosphate and mixed fertilizer. 
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No Soybean Nematode ov, 29, 
Dr. Sti 

In Michigan Yet 
oduction 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — The 


soybean nematode, menacing the east ™@nag 
coast soybean crop, has not appearedfm™ent ass 
in Michigan yet, but Michigan farn- ‘ mana 
ers are warned to know the symp-gmme In 1! 
toms. John Knierim, Michigan Stateqmm"d of 
University entomologist, urges farm-fam"ed d 
ers to watch next season for a yel a 


lowing of the plant and dwarfing. 

Mr. Knierim points out it is diff 
cult to check the spread of the s0y- 
bean nematode, which appeared first 
in North Carolina in 1954. He points 
out that anything that will pick 
dirt, such as a man’s shoes, cal 
spread the tiny organisms, or the/ 
can be blown by the wind. 

The soybean industry, reports Mr. 
Knierim, is pinning its hopes ™ 
fumigation and on resistant straif 
of soybeans. 
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2 Counties Removed from 
Medfly Regulated Area 


WASHINGTON—Restrictions 
affecting the interstate movement 
fruits, vegetables and other articlé 
regulated under the Mediterranea! 
fruit fly quarantine were revoked !! 
Collier and Hendry counties, Florid4 
Jan. 9. Florida counties remainin 
under regulation are Broward, Dade 
Lee and Pinellas. Eradication of thé 
Medfly was accomplished in the tw® 
released counties largely by mc2™ 
of airplane-applied poison-bait 
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egetable Acreage 
p Despite Fewer 


ams, Census Says 


Wilsog WASHINGTON — The number of 
Oreng ms producing vegetables for com- 
: le is shrinking, according to 


Ommi 
AMIl tg 
Eld 


Al@imercial 
“ulturg US. Bureau of the Census. 
[nits latest report the bureau re- 


at in 1954—except for pota- 
r me BO sweet potatoes—there were 

N. Hilo 606 farms reporting to it for vege- 
harvested for commercial mar- 
Velsigg pt, 


ficant that this report, 
‘ghee a reduction in total 
‘umber of farms reporting acreage, 
eveals that the total acreage of 
egetables harvested is larger in 


954 than in 1949. 


1954 harvested acreage of vege- 
‘ was estimated at 3,739,894 
res with a value of 654.1 million 
noted that in 1954 5.8% 
all farms reported vegetables har- 
sted for sale as compared with 
Coma, in 1949. 

t by The Census Bureau sample of 3,- 
eon 5679 farms reporting harvested 
"Presi cetables for home use in 1954 was 
Ng an@. smallest number reporting in any 
charg@ ys, Farms reporting vegetables 
own for home use in 1954 was esti- 
ated by the bureau at 67.9% as com- 
bred with 71% in 1949. 

Statewide farms reporting to the 
bvernment for commercial sale 
bried from 23% in Delaware and 
25% in New Jersey to less than 
)% in the Dakotas. 
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larence A. Stiegman 
amed Head of Product 


promofm™mevelopment at Hooker 
ts aff NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. — Dr. 
ves tommmparence A. Stiegman has been 


amed director of product develop- 
ent of Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
lagara Falls, N.Y., it is announced 
Robert E. Wilkin, vice president 
d director of sales. 


In this capacity Dr. Stiegman will 
rect product development of both 
e chemical and plastics elements 
Hooker’s business. He was vice 
esident and technical director of 
Idbury Electro-Chemical Co. prior 
its Pp into Hooker on 
OV, 

Dr. Stiegman came to Oldbury in 
87 as technical assistant to the 
oduction manager, and has served 
manager of new product develop- 
ent, assistant secretary, secretary 
hd manager of technical sales serv- 
P. In 1950 he was elected to the, 
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 Statefmmard of directors and was also ap- 
-farm-fame'nted director of technical service. 
a yel-fmmece 1953 and until the consolida- 


pn, he was vice president and tech- 


ing. 
al director, 
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phid in Nevada 


RENO, NEV.— Whether or not 
f spotted alfalfa aphid will over- 
nter in Nevada is still a question, 
W. Lauderdale, extension en- 
4 a Max C. Fleischmann Col- 
&. Agriculture, University of 
said recently. The pest mi- 
Into the major alfalfa grow- 
B ti of the state last year, 
4 rae numbers of young aphids 
ot — to be alive well into late 
» Mr. Lauderdale said. 
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BATON ROUGE—Dr. M. B. Stur- 


urticles 

ranean tng of the Louisiana State Uni- 
ked agronomy department, has 
“lorida, ‘med “man of the year in 


raining culture” by the Pro- 
Dade Thee armer, Dr. Sturgis is known 
of heer work in the develop- 
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Texas Sales in 
First Six Months 
Show Little Change 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Total fertilizer tonnage sold in Texas 
during the spring of 1956 was about 
the same as during that period in 
1954 and 1955. Tonnage of mixed 
goods sold in the first six months of 
1956 was 5% less than a year ago, 
according to J. F. Fudge, state chem- 
ist, but sales of materials were about 
5% higher. 

Highly significant decreases oc- 
curred in sales of all grades without 
nitrogen, Mr. Fudge said, indicating 
increased availability of nitrogen ma- 
terials. Grades of high-analysis 1-2-1 
ratio accounted for two thirds of the 
mixed goods tonnage and 1-1-1 grades 


composed one eighth of the total. 


Mr. Fudge said the trend toward 
higher analysis fertilizers is still on 
the upgrade. Sales of the 5-10-5 grade 
were 20,000 tons lower than those 
of 1952 while high analysis sales 


have climbed 24,000 tons in a five 
year period. 

Amount of nitrogen sold was up 
6,000 tons from the same period last 
year and is over twice as high as in 
1952. Sale of normal and concen- 
trated super-phosphate was about 
the same as in 1955, but showed a 
slump of two thirds from 1952 sales. 
Significant increases were noted in 
tonnages of anhydrous ammonia, 
urea and ammonium phosphates. 

East Texas used slightly over one 
half of the nitrogen, available phos- 
phoric acid and potash in mixed 
goods. East Texas also accounted for 
50% of the 1-2-1 goods and 55% of 
the 1-1-1 goods sold. West Texas 
used two thirds of the total tonnage 
of anhydrous ammonium sulfate and 
16-20-0, and two thirds of the rock 
phosphates. 

Average composition of all mixed 
goods sold in the state was approxi- 
mately a 7-14-7 grade and the aver- 
age percentage of nitrogen in all 


fertilizers increased from 8.52 in 1951 | 


to 16.74 this year. 
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Arthur B. Tillman 


In New Diamond Post 


CLEVELAND—Arthur B. Tillman, 
assistant works manager—operations 
of the Painesville, Ohio plant of Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Cleveland, since 
August, 1955, has been promoted to 
the newly-created position of elec- 
tro chemicals division operations 
manager, it was announced here by 
Frank Chrencik, general manager of 


the division. 

Mr. Tillman’s appointment, he 
said, marks the latest step forward 
in Diamond’s nationwide divisionali- 
zation program, which was started 
in 1954. 

At his new post, Mr. Tillman, a 
veteran of more than 20 years’ ex- 
perience with the company, will hold 
responsibility for operations at Dia- 
mond electrolytic chlorine-caustic 
soda plants in Painesville; Houston, 
Texas; Pine Bluff, Ark.; Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., and Edgewood, Md. 


PHOTO COURTESY WESTERN GROWERS ASSN. 


TRONA’ POTASH for Agriculture 


In 1917 state fairs were awarding prizes for outstanding farm 
products just as they are today. Then as now, growers depended 
on Trona® MURIATE OF POTASH for high quality crops. For 
it was in 1917 that Trona, first to produce domestic Potash when 
World War I pinched off foreign sources, shipped the first train- 
load to the east coast. Since that time, even with American Potash 
and Chemical Corporation’s broad diversification program, Trona 
is still one of the primary basic suppliers of high grade Muriate 
and Sulphate of Potash for Agriculture. 


MURIATE of POTASH, agricultural grades 95-98% KCL, 


(60% K2O minimum), regular and granular. 
K2SO, (51% K:O minimum). 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


SULPHATE of POTASH, agricultural grade, 95-98% 


PRODUCERS OF— 
BROMINE 
CHLORATES 

PERCHLORAT 


MANGANESE 
DIOXIDE” 


—and adiversified line of 
specialized agricultural and i 
refrigerant chemicals 


Offices * 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Plants * Trona and Los Angeles, California; Henderson, Nevada 
San Antonio, Texas (American Lithium Chemicals, Inc.) 


Export Division ¢ .99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Fertilizer Executive Declares in 
Favor of NPK; Says Industry Can't 
Afford to Stand Still on Plateau 


By Samuel L. Nevins* 
Vice President, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Plant Food Division 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Once a by-products or waste-prod- 
ucts industry, the manufacture of 
plant food has long since become a 
major chemical industry. Neverthe- 
less, its greatest expansion and tech- 
nological progress are yet to be real- 
ized. 


In view of this opportunity and 
challenge, I urge all segments of the 
industry to support state fertilizer ~ 
control officials and scientific groups 
in their efforts to modernize fertilizer 
control laws. 


We can continue as private enter- 
prises only to the extent that we 

‘ serve the American farmer. We 
cannot long exist as an industry 
and remain standing on today’s 


plateau. 


* The way is open to us to increase 
our usefulness to the farmer. At the 
same time, every person engaged in 
this industry will benefit—basic chem- 
ical and fertilizer” manufacturers, 
mixers, distributors, and dealers. 

I am concerned specifically at this 
time with the resolution adopted by 
the Association of American Ferti- 
lizer Control Officials at their meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C. on October 
19, 1956. This resolution proposes that 
the phosphorus and potassium con- 
tents of fertilizers be reported in the 
elemental forms. 


In addition to the Association of 
American Fertilizer Control Officials, 
the following organizations have en- 
dorsed the changes: Soil Science Soci- 
ety of America, American Society of 
Agronomy, National Soil Research 
Committee, Experiment Station Di- 
rectors Associations of .the Western 
Regions, Experiment Station Direc- 
tors Associations of the North Cen- 
tral Region, and Association of South- 


*Text of statement addressed to the fertilizer 
industry Jan. 3, 1957. 


Z @ For unequalled selective 
spray control in boom spraying. 
Exclusive design permits choice 
of setting with valve in “Off” 
position. Saves chemicals . . . 
easier to use. Outlet for spray 
guns. Write for Bulletin 84. 


FAMOUS TEEJET 


Write for Catalog 30. ~y 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3214 RANDOLPH ST. + BELLWOOD, ILL. 
e 


WORLD'S LEADING DESIGNERS AND / 
PRODUCERS OF FARM SPRAY NOZZLES 4 


ern Feed and Fertilizer Control Offi- 
cials. A survey conducted among all 
extension agronomists and horticul- 
turists throughout the United States 
favored the changes three to one. 


Current practice requiring these 
ingredients to be expressed as oxides 
dates back to the early days of the 
fertilizer industry when it was be- 
lieved that the elements occurred in 
the form of oxides. Later it was found 
that the elements actually occur in 
the- form of their salts. Since these 
salts can be of various types, scien- 
tists have long since been trying to 
effect the change from the oxides to 
the elements. 


To continue this out-dated useage 
is to hoodwink the farmer by mak- 
ing the analysis appear bigger than 
it does when expressed wholly as 
elements. Condoning this kind of 
farm malarkey is not becoming to 
our industry, to our way of life, nor 
to any of us as individuals. 


Changes should have been made 
more than a quarter of a century ago, 
when they were first seriously dis- 
cussed. They must be made today. 
Putting it off in order to preserve the 
status quo can only prolong the in- 
evitable, It can only tend to obscure 
the farmers’ understanding of what 
he is buying. 

You know, as well as I do, of dozens 
of industries which have had to face 
similar decisions. The phonograph, 
bicycle, and soap industries prosper 
today because they embraced, not be- 
cause they blocked, progress. 

I am convinced the changeover 
from oxides to elements will be made, 


whether now or later. Obtaining legis- 


lative approval of the changes in all 
states before the 1960 deadline pro- 
posed by control officials will be ex- 
pedited if industry joins with the im- 
pressive host of agricultural groups 
who already have endorsed the pro- 
posals. 

The major objection to the change- 
over has been that it will create con- 
fusion. This objection appears to be 
nothing more than the normal human 
resistance to change, the same as 
resistance to high analysis versus 
regular grades was experienced. The 
proposals in fact are a move toward 
simplification that will eliminate con- 
fusion. 


There was negligible confusion 
when the requirement for expressing 
nitrogen was changed from NH; to N. 
There is no confusion regarding sec- 
ondary and minor elements, which 
are expressed in their elemental form. 


If the argument is that the farmer 
will be confused, let us not under- 
estimate his intelligence. If he can 
absorb and use very technical infor- 
mation on pesticides and veterinary 
medicines, as he now must do, a 
change to simpler terminology in fer- 
tilizer formulas should not challenge 
him. 


If we ask ourselves honestly, 
“whose advice does the farmer real- 
ly take?” we must admit in most 
cases he will follow the recom- 
mendations of the very group of 
scientists who are recommending 
these changes. The research work 
of these scientists running into mil- 
lions of dollars annually, provided 
by the taxpayers, is further en- 
hanced by grants in aid from our 
industry. Can we criticize the farm- 
ers for not following their advice 


and at the same time turn about. 
ourselves and disregard their sug- 
gestions ? 


It is true that an educational cam- 
paign will have to be undertaken by 
officials and agronomists to inform 
the farmer regarding the changes, 
once they are made. Industry will join 
in that campaign, which I do not be- 
lieve will be either long or difficult. 


In fact, such a campaign will in- 
crease the farmers’ awareness of his 
need for fertilizer. The industry 
stands to benefit. I predict that ferti- 
lizer manufacturers will experience 
the greatest boom in sales in their 
history. once the confusion of out- 
dated labeling practices is eliminated. 
The very change itself will focus at- 
tention favorably on the products of 
our industry, and alert the farmer to 
his real needs. 


pears to be voiced by some opponents 
to these changes, there will be no raw 
material or manufacturing problems 
which do not already exist. Actual 
formulations would remain just as 
they are, with only slight changes up 
or down to eliminate fractions. New 
lists of approved grades can always 
be expected. 


There is no reason for price in- 
creases based on the changeover. 
All ingredients will be the same, 
cost the same per unit, and should 
sell for the same unit price. Con- 
version costs-are unchanged. It is 
completely practical to make these 
changes now. 


The changes will simplify the teach- 
ing of fertilizer technology by elimi- 
nating the present difficulty of ex- 
plaining the meanings of grades and 
ratios. 

Unanimous and hearty support of 
these proposals is important to the 
industry’s growth and development. 
Industry stands to gain so appreciably 
that I am surprised such support has 
not come spontaneously. Moreover, 
the results of these changes will bene- 
fit the farmer, and therefore the na- 
tion. I urge all industry people to re- 
examine the advantages of supporting 
these proposals. I urge that industry- 
wide approval to the proposals be 
expressed, thereby giving a vote of 
confidence to those scientific agricul- 
tural leaders who, with the best in- 
terests of the farmers at heart, are 
recommending these logical changes 
in nomenclature. 
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Roland H. Lawrence, Jr. 


Aerial Firm 
Completes Range 


Fertilizer Project 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—L. P. Dusters of 
San Jose recently completed one of 
the largest range fertilization pro- 
jects in Santa Clara County, Caili- 
fornia, when it spread 60 tons of fer. 
tilizer on Bechtel Corporation Ranch 
in a race with skies threatening the 
project with rain. 

Four hundred pounds of fertilizer 
was put on open and grassy range 
land. The Loma Prieta Soil Conserva- 
tion District and the California Agri- 
cultural Extension Service cooperated 
in planning the fertilization program. 

Although forced to takeoff dow: 
wind because of terrain, pilots Wes 


Lenerville and L. P. owner Roland H.@iMfone type 
Lawrence, Jr., managed to apply 500%MiMe for onl 
lb. of fertilizer every three and oneMMfigant th 
half to four minutes when winds andmally w 
weather permitted operations. butes for 


L. P. Dusters is in its fourth yearofmMnother s 
operation and s)ecializes in aerial requir 
tilization. Mr. Juawrence has installedjMside duct 
special loading equipment of his ownj so that 
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design on the truck used in the opera- 
tion. The hopper slides up and dow 
rails and is electrically operated bya 
generator attached to the truck mo 
tor. The hopper is of galvanized iron 
and has a capacity of 800 pounds. 

Mr. Lawrence uses light Piper Cub 
aircraft operated from strips on the 
farmers’ land. Since fertilization costs 
are determined by flying hours, this 
reduces farmers’ expenses, he said. 

Mr. Lawrence will fly anywhere In 
the state where a project of over 20 
acres is involved. So far, he reports 
application rates on previous jobs 
have been from one half to one cent 
per pound of fertilizer applied. 


ra DISTRIBUTION OF ORIENTAL FRUIT MOTH (GRAPHOL/THA MOLESTA) 


CONCENTRATION OF ORIENTAL FRUIT MOTH—The above map ©" 
piled in the Plant Pest Control Section, Agricultural Research Service, U-‘ 
Department of Agriculture, shows distribution of Oriental fruit moth 2% i” 
| dicated from state reports received to December, 1956, and from ARS recorés 
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ciry—Aeration of 
great possibilities for 
bting favorable storage 
| petter insect control, — 
» agricultural engineer © + 
hepartment of Agriculture, to 
‘National Grain Sanitation Con- 
nce here. This system will keep 


ade that sometimes results from 
turning of 
age procedures, Mr. Kline sai » 
fr, Kline defined aeration as “the 
of small volumes of air 

: bugh stored grain to maintain its 
ity.” Aeration differs from dry- 
he said, because it is not an 
rt to remove moisture, although 
sometimes happens, and because 
Bes air flow rates which are only 
fall fraction of those commonly 
neiated with the drying process. 


System Described 


ical aeration system is one 
hie the air is pulled from the 
of a grain storage bin through 


je mass of grain and discharged 
pugh an air duct at the bottom of 
t bin by means of an exhaust air 
The air is usually pulled down- 
ters offid through the grain because the 


rance of the cooler air at the top 
ts in less moisture precipita- 
h and also because this movement 
counter to the natural upward 
of air through warm grain. 
eration is useful in insect control 
wo ways, Mr. Kline pointed out: 
It is easy to cool grain relatively 
kly to a level below 50° at which 
bperature insect life becomes in- 
ve and eventually ceases alto- 
er; (2) The aeration equipment 
y be used to apply fumigants. In 
higating, the fan is connected to 
the fumigant up through the bin 
one type of operation, allowing 
e for only a single passage of the 
higant through the grain, which 
mally would require around 10 
tutes for a killing concentration. 


nother system uses recirculation. 
tt requires the installation of an 
side duct for the pairing of two 
§ so that the fumigant can be re- 
ulated through the grain for a 
lod of 30 minutes to 1 hour. Then, 
rr a 24-hour wait, the fumigant 
flushed out with fresh air. 


Khapra Beetle 


ubstantial progress has been 
He in controlling the khapra 
tle, D. R. Shepherd, agricultural 
arch service, USDA said. “By the 
of 1956,” Mr. Shepherd add- 
we will have completed the 
Atment of practically all known 
stations. We believe that timely 
lication of regulations has pre- 
Hed the spread of this pest to 
~ Parts of the country, It is 
ificant and gratifying that up to 
time the khapra beetle has not 
n found in any of the very large 
ages of the country. 
rven though there is reason for 
pmism, no one connected with the 
pam is overlooking the vagaries 
the Problem. We know that light 
ations are difficult to find and 
4S a great opportuni for 
ad through the iia of 
materials. Much survey work 
tou to be done before we can 
: hat the pest has not spread 
er Parts of the country. There 
continued vigilance at port 
nity to prevent new introduc- 
iS of foreign sources,” 
4 Shepherd said that more than 
Points have been in- 
_ or more times for a total 
Nspections in 35 states. A 
Ae: 446 sites were found to be 
6% These have been or will be 
‘ €d in all cases, So far there 
Only two cases where fum- 


“on Was ineffective and only one 


- Probably are wondering what 
ation ate doing to check in- 
1 of boxcars,” said Paul Mc- 


cords 


in condition and avoid damage © 


yation of Grain Gives Opportunity 
Better Storage, Insect Control 


Spadden, entomologist, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, in 
opening his talk, “and so am I.” Mr. 
McSpadden said that very little was 
being accomplished in meeting this 
problem. There have been 7,000 more 
cars treated for insect control out 
of about 725,000 boxcars now in use, 
he said. Mr. McSpadden showed 
slides of the large group of typically 
unclean cars. 


W. W. Dykstra, fish and wild life 


section, U.S. Department of Interior, 


described some of the newer meth- 
ods for control of rodents. He 
stressed particularly the value of 
establishing outside bait stations to 
intercept rodents before they get into 
the plant, and described the various 
types of bait in use. He said a re- 
examination would be made of the 
“tracking” type poisons, which have 


become quite popular in Europe, but 
pointed out that these would not be 
suitable for use in a food plant sit- 
uation. From Mr. Dykstra’s talk and 
comments from the floor, it was evi- 
dent that birds are a major headache 
for the food plant sanitarian and 
elevator operator, and that no cer- 
tain solutions were offered, and it 
was evident that opposition from hu- 
mane societies was a great handicap 
to meeting the bird problem in many 
areas. 


ILLINOIS AGRONOMY DAYS 

URBANA, ILL. — “What’s New in 
Crops and Soils” is the theme of nine 
agronomy days being held by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois department of 


‘agronomy in cooperation with the 


county agricultural extension ser- 
vices. Four of the days have been 
held. Others are scheduled at Marion 
Jan. 15, Mount Vernon Jan. 16, Tur- 
key Hill Grange Hall near Belleville 
Jan. 17, Paris Jan. 18 and Monmouth 
Feb. 12, 
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Industry Trade Marks 


. The | trade marks were published 
In the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section 12 (a) Of the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposition 
under section 13 may be filed within 40 days 
of in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1 
to 20.5.) As provided by Section 3! of the act 
@ fee of $25 must accompany each notice of 
opposition. 


Extermo, in capital letters, for in- 
secticide cones. Filed Sept. 23, 1955, 
by Avon-Strand, Inc., Chicago. First 
use June 1, 1955. 

Weevidoom, in outlined capital let- 
ters, for liquid insecticide for applica- 
tion to grain in storage. Filed Oct. 14, 
1955, by Mid-Western Spray Chemical 
Co., Inc., Mission, Kansas. First use 
Oct. 24, 1950. 

Extermo, in capital letters, for in- 
secticides. Filed Oct. 19, 1955, by 
Rochester Germicide Co., Inc., Ro- 
chester, N.Y. First use in January, 
1895. 

Design of leaf within circle, for 
chemical fertilizers for agricultural 
purposes. Filed Jan. 23, 1956, by ‘“‘Sel- 
fa” Societa per il Commercio di Fer- 
tilizzanti Azotati, Milan, Italy. 


SHORT NOTICE DELIVERY —Hurry-vp calls for 
Espesol Solvents can be promptly filled. Our research de- 
partment is also available to assist you in your formula- 


tion problem. 


P. O. Box 5008 © Houston 12, Texas e Phone WALnut 3-1651 
Chicago Office: 1011 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. Phone Village 8-5410 
New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y.—Phone Circle 7-2520 
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“Pest” Toast 
you 
greater 
insecticide sales... 


ESPESOL solvents 


Obviously the final user won’t 
appreciate your using Espesol Solvents 
in your insecticides, but your customers — 
will! And they’ll show their preference 
by reordering again and again. 
Besides assuring you a better 
product, these superior solvents help 
eliminate many usual production 
headaches. They are unexcelled in 
quality, are known for never-varying 
uniformity. You get a consistent 
product every time. Use Espesol 
Solvents, the proven diluent with 
extremely high solvency powers—the 
coupon below brings full details. 


can make 
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Gasoline rationing in Britain, now 
entering its fifth week, has hit all 
segments of the industrial and agri- 
cultural economy. Similar gasoline 
shortages are facing nearly all West- 
ern European countries as a result of 
the Anglo-French-Israeli attack on 
Egypt and the consequent closing of 
the Suez Canal. 

Vitally affected is the fertilizer in- 
dustry because the restrictions on 
transportation come at a time when 
the trade is urging farmers to lay in 
stocks before the spring rush. 

While private motorists in the U.K. 
receive coupons for 220 miles of travel 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


a month, industrial users are given 
allocations over and above this mini- 
mum for the use of salesmen and for 
deliveries. 


These allocations, traders say, are 
much too small and therefore de- 
liveries will have to be curtailed. 
Since road transport has to be used 
to make deliveries to farmers, the 
situation now developing could have 
repercussions later in the year. 


Britain’s Fertilizer Manufactur- 
ers Assn. has drawn attention to 
the problems of delivery. Last year, 
total usage of fertilizers on British 


HORSE 
NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


.«- for better yield and quality 


“Horse & Lion” Urea 45: Now 
45% nitrogen, pelleted and coated. 
Dust free. 


“Horse & Lion” Urea 46: 46% 
nitrogen, pelleted, not coated. In- 
stantly and completely soluble. 


Both grades of urea now 
exceptionally low biuret: 
max. 0.35% 


“Horse & Lion” Calcium Nitrate: 
1542% nitrogen, nitrate form, im- 
mediately available; 28% lime, 
immediately available. Instantly 


LION 


and completely soluble. Uniform 
granulation. 


“Horse & Lion” nitrogen fertilizers 
are produced by one of the oldest 
and largest fertilizer manufacturers 
in the world: Badische Anilin-& 
Soda-Fabrik AG., Ludwigshafen A. 
Rhein, Western Germany. 


Stocks of “Horse & Lion” nitrogen 
fertilizers are carried at San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Port Hueneme, Oak- 
land and Port of Stockton, Califor- 
nia; Portland, Oregon; Seattle, 
Washington. 


Sell “Horse & Lion” nitrogen fertilizers. For complete information 
and prices contact your nearest Horse & Lion fertilizer headquarters. 


Co. 


Established 1906 
Distributors, U. S. A. 
417 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
421 S.W. SIXTH AVENUE, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


farms hit an all time high; present 
indications are for an even greater 
demand this year. 


FMA says: “The petrol and oil posi- 
tion will obviously intensify most 
gravely the difficulties of delivery to 
farms; its likely effects cannot possi- 
bly yet be estimated.” 


Cyprus 

Despite the EOKA campaign of 
violence in Cyprus, directed against 
the British who use the island as a 
military base, the territory’s overseas 
trade continues to grow. 

Fertilizer imports are expanding 
and in the first 10 months of 1956 
purchases were valued at the equi- 
valent of $1,960,000. Nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers accounted for $868,000, phos- 
phatic fertilizers for $812,000, and 
mixed fertilizers $268,800. 

Austria took the biggest share of 
the business in nitrogenous fertilizers 
with sales valued at $417,200 closely 
followed by Italy at $411,600. Portu- 
gal and Israel shared the phosphatic 
fertilizer trade with $338,800 and 
$282,800 respectively. 


Australian Plant 


Australia’s Electrolytic Zine Co. has 
spent the equivalent of $9 million on 
a new plant for the manufacture of 
sulfate of ammonia. Operations have 
now started and productive capacity 
is assessed at 58,000 tons a year, 
enough to cover half of the country’s 
current requirement. 


Food Shortage Predicted 


Speaking in Paris before the 29th 
Congress of the Societe de Chimie In- 
dustrielle, an American scientist pre- 
dicted a critical world food shortage 
unless constant efforts are made to 
increase yields from farming acreage. 


Dr. M. F. Fogler, executive vice 
president of the Nitrogen Division 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
warned that world population is in- 
creasing at the rate of 100,000 a 
day, faster than the food supply, in 
spite of progress made in agricul- 
ture in recent years. 


The world must supply not only 
food for these people but housing as 
well, Dr. Fogler said. This cuts down 
on the acreage available to grow 
food, he declared, and more and more 
food must be grown on less and less 
land. 

Dr. Fogler said that industrial 
chemistry can do much to better the 
world food situation by supplying 
farmers with increasing quantities of 
fertilizers and insecticides. “For in- 
stance a ton of nitrogen will produce 
20 tons of additional corn; 20 tons of 
corn will produce 8 tons of meat; and 
8 tons of meat will supply 50 people 
with an adequate meat diet for a 
year. 

“Based on present U.S. yields of 
about 40 bu. of corn an acre, a ton of 
nitrogen is equal to an additional 18 
acres.” 


Dr. Fogler deplored the practice of 
removing plant foods through crop 
harvesting and then not fertilizing to 
replace these plant foods. “In this en- 
lightened age, we, like our ancestors 
10,000 years or more ago, are still 
mining the soil.” 

Dr. Fogler is a pioneer in the nitro- 
gen industry in the U.S. Practically 
all of his business career has been 
in this field, first in the U.S. govern- 
ment financed Fixed Nitrogen Re- 
search Laboratory and since 1926 
with Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


UNION PACIFIC AGENT 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Joe W. Jarvis, 
a native Oregonian and Oregon State 
College graduate, has been named 
supervisor of livestock and agriculi- 
ture for Union Pacific Railroad with 
headquarters in Omaha. He received 
the first Union Pacific Railroad Car] 
Raymond Gray scholarship granted 
in Malheur County in 1936. Mr. Jarvis 
takes over the duties of Ear'’e G. 
Reed, who retired last month. 


208 Bu. Yield Wins 
“Reach for the Top" Spe 


Nebraska Corn Contes Ke 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Max Loib] 
Cozad, Neb., copped first place jn t} 
1956 Nebraska “Reach for the Ty 
corn yield contest with a yield of of 
bu. an acre, M. D. Weldon, Unive 
sity of Nebraska extension agron 
mist, has reported. 

Second place went to Donald Ha 
son of Kearney, Neb., with a vie 
of 182 bu. and third to Oren Patt, 
son, Brady, Neb., with 180 bu. 

A total of 524 farmers plant 
corn in 542 fields in 56 counties olu 
the contest sponsored by the Uniyg 
sity of Nebraska Agricultura] 
tension Service. 


The 506 irrigated fields in 51 oo, ? 
ties averaged 122 bu. of corn By 
acre while 36 non-irrigated fields Cr 
12 counties averaged 74 bu., Mr. We ‘ 

The addi 


don reported. The state corn yid 
average for Nebraska in 1956 is 1g 
bu. 

Among the irrigated fields checke 
67 fields averaged over 150 bu. » 
acre; 272 yielded more than 125 } 
per acre; and 448 reported over 1f 
bu. per acre. 


inating sl 


At one 
pstly in 


Ira Keiser of Saunders County the 
entries grown under non-irrigatd@mmmwever, f 
conditions with a yield of 132 bu. palmigation s 
acre. an just a 

Thirty-six non-irrigated fields 
measured this year and seven avelmmmbed st 
aged over 100 bu. per acre. Thegmmntage of 
were 19 fields above 75 bu. per a The stor 


and 26 above 50 bu. per acre. for se 
Reports of fields in the non-i 


gated group fell well below those 4 4 ws 
irrigated, but even in the dryla bnager 1 


group authorities felt records we 
mostly set with fields having a souamde had 
of sub-irrigation. iry feed 
Mr. Loibl’s winning yield of 2gggpth fertil 
bu. under irrigated conditions wage started 
made on land that was in alfalfa fqgget Why 
the past five years. Mr. Loib] addqmmmere for 


160 Ib. of nitrogen and 100 1b. qigmps sellin; 
phosphorus to the soil and used tiggggsen nor 
power hill drop method of plantiqgmpout the 
with an average kernel spacing 
6% to 7 inches. ective. 

“Not 1 
Du Pont Announces ind of f 
Million Dollar Aid Mey. 
To Education Program 


WILMINGTON—A fund of mom college 
than $1,000,000 for grants to 122 u is depa 
versities and colleges in its annum, 
program of aid to education was 4 
nounced Jan. 7 by the Du Pont (#Mr. Ols 
This support, which is for the neg 
academic year, is an increase OV@iddle 30 
the $900,000 in gifts made for t tor, bu 
year. 

Nearly all of the increase 4 
more than half of the entire progra 
are for the improvement of teacll 
in universities, colleges and hig 
schools. The grants will supp 
science and mathematics as well ! 
other subjects. 

Du Pont is awarding a total | ‘ é 
$585,000 to nearly 100 colleges Raa 
privately supported universities 
advance the teaching of scien 
mathematics and other fundametlg™ 
liberal arts subjects. 

The company is granting $290, 
to universities for fundamental 
search and $165,000 for post-gradua 
fellowships in science and engine 
ing. 


SMOG DAMAGE 
OCEANSIDE, CAL.—A smog 
vasion last month caused damaseé 
lettuce crops in the San Luis 
Valley near here. Agricultural offic 
said that the smog shriveled ov! 
leaves of about 10% of the roma 
lettuce crop in the valley. 


FLORIDA CONSUMPTION 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—F 10rié 
fertilizer consumption during Nove 
ber totaled 238,375 tons, accordins 
the Florida Department of As" 
ture. This included 174,478 tons 
mixed goods and 63,897 tons of = 
terials. 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


Jaho Firm Increases Sales 
olume by Adding Specialist 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Croplife Special Writer 


addition of farm chemicals by 
Botid Feed Co., Inc., at 
ackfoot, Idaho, not only brought 
ch new business but it helped 
und out the year’s program by eli- 
inating slack seasons. 


At one time the company dealt 
pstly in feed and grain, which are 
| the major profit makers. Now, 
wever, fertilizers, insecticides and 
igation supplies are becoming more 
an just a sideline. Every month this 
st growing season these items 
mbed steadily higher in total per- 
mtage of sales. 


The store had handled farm chemi- 
for several years, but never did 
y good with them. There was a 
od reason for this, according to 
anager Melvin Olsen. 


He had been pushing chicken and 
iry feeds and had spent little time 
th fertilizers and insecticides. Then 
started making inquiries and found 
t why farmers were going else- 
ere for these products. The store 
Bs selling the items but neither Mr. 
sen nor his staff knew anything 
bout the soil requirements of the 
ea nor what insecticide was most 
ective. 


“Not many farmers knew what 
ind of fertilizer they needed,” said 
fr, Olsen. “And when insects 
trike these fellows want to buy 
rom someone who knows what he 
s selling. I soon saw we needed 
college trained man to take over 
is department and make a go of 


Mr. Olsen soon found just such a 
. He is Tom Wolfe, a man in his 
iddle 30's, who had studied to be a 
tor, but finally switched to chem- 
ty. Mr. Wolfe knew his stuff, to 
e Olsen's words, and he was a man 
th the aggressive but pleasing per- 


hager of Ste Melvin Olsen, 


at Blackfo. 
€p-power 


Farm Chemicals to Staff 


sonality that the store needed to pro- 
mote farm chemicals. 

Now Mr. Olsen spends much of his 
time in the field. He knows when to 
expect the potato beetle and alfalfa 
weevil, and how to identify every in- 
sect in the area. He has held group 
demonstrations on farms, showing 
farmers how to identify the insects 
and just what to use and how to ap- 
ply it. This not only helps the regular 
customers but enables him to meet 
others who become regular patrons 
of the store. — 

The entire farm chemical program 
has now been turned over to Mr. 
Wolfe. He buys what is needed, dis- 
cusses long range needs with Mr. 
Olsen and the owners and is given a 
free hand with this department. 


He also works closely with the 
county agricultural agent, the agri- 
cultural colleges and entomologists. 
In the short time he has been with 
the Stephens-Bond Co. he has built 
up a reputation that is widely known 
in the Upper Snake River Valley. 

And how has this affected the sale 
of farm chemicals? 


“It started jumping after the 
first month,” said Mr. Olsen. “Mr. 
Wolfe is really making the farmers 
aware of fertilizers and our sales 
are rapidly increasing. In addition 
to this, we’re selling a lot of irriga- 
tion supplies and other equipment.” 


This was brought about by the 
fact that heretofore the store had 
been working mostly with livestock 
and poultry farmers. The county of 
Bingham is claiming the honor of be- 
ing the largest potato producing coun- 
ty in the country. The potato farm- 
ers, however, don’t keep much live- 
stock, so their business was taken 
elsewhere. As Mr. Wolfe started sell- 
ing them fertilizer and insecticides, 
they started buying irrigation equip- 
ment, such as pipe, gloves, shovels 
and many other things from the 
store. 

Now the store has an irrigation de- 
partment with the items attractively 
displayed and prices quoted. Also 
with the irrigation the store does a 
good business in farm hardware. 


One windfall which has come to 
the store came about because of Mr. 
Wolfe. Out west of the Snake Valley 
there is a new area where farmers 
are drilling irrigation wells and put- 
ting in thousands of acres of new 
land. This is quite a distance from 
Blackfoot, but not too far for Mr. 
Wolfe to travel. 

The land is not too fertile, so the 
use of fertilizer in this area may soon 
create a big market, which the store 
hopes to get. 

One way to sell fertilizer where it 
will really benefit the farmer, says 
Mr. Wolfe, is to first know just what 
the soil needs. To be accurate with 
his recommendations, he hopes to set 
up a set of records showing the cul- 
tural practice of each farm. 


“Farmers haven’t been using fer- 
tilizer very long,” he said, “and 
often don’t remember just what 
they used on a field nor how much. 
Another thing we need to know is 
what rotations have been used. Rec- 
ommending fertilizer for a field 


(Continued on page 17) 


SHOP TALK 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


Throughout much of the West there is a tendency for farm store 
owners to take advantage of the growing suburban and town trade. 
These dealers find that many of the urban newcomers are people who 
like to keep gardens, small orchards and beautify their properties with 


shrubbery and trees. 


Although some dealers have lost farm customers in the exodus 
from rural to city communities, these customers can still be kept if the 
store will sell things they need. Many of the most progressive store 
owners are now adding nurseries, and plant and garden rooms as 


profitable sidelines. 


At Glendale, Ariz., the Glendale Feed & Supply put in a small 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


A Happy New Year To You All 
. . « Janus, the God of beginnings, 
was supposed to look both ways, 
forward and backward. January 1957 
finds most farmers and business men, 
as always looking forward; never 
backward . . . ready to start some- 
thing; taking inventory or starting 
a new record book, or planning for 
a larger business along with better 
service in the business field. 


On the farm, planning the best 
fields suited for corn, beans, tobacco, 
strawberries, potatoes and vegeta- 
bles. Planning when to breed the 
dairy cows to freshen in the fall; 
the amount of plant food to purchase 
(the best buy of the year) for row 
crops, pasture and alfalfa. 


January will find farmers buying 
brooders, baby chicks, tobacco can- 
vas, fencing, manure spreaders, milk- 
ing machines, garden tools, a few 
horse collars, plow points, hard- 
ware, lumber, furniture, trucks, 
tractors and automobiles. 


Industry will continue to make 
dinner pails, and agriculture will 
continue to fill them. 


While nature rests . . . suppose we 
all take stock, and plan to please 
our Maker, by serving our fellow 
man a little bit better in 1957 than 
we did in 1956. 


Grasshopper Threat 


WINNIPEG—More than 4 million 
acres of farm lands across southern 
Manitoba are expected to be infested 
with grasshoppers in 1957, according 
to information gathered by the Pro- 
vincial Grasshopper Control Commit- 
tee. Some 50 of Manitoba’s 126 mu- 
nicipalities and government con- 
trolled districts will be faced with the 
necessity of taking action to control 
the insects. 


nursery two years ago and soon found 
it was a magnet to attract numerous 
suburban residents. 


“Here in the Phoenix suburbs we 
have many people living on small 
tracts from a half-acre to three or 
four,” says owner Art Schaub. “As 
the desert is gobbled up by these resi- 
dents, they hurriedly put down a 
carpet of grass and some trees and 
shrubbery on the hot sands. And 
when they buy nursery stock, they 
also purchase fertilizer, insecticides 
and garden supplies.” 


Not only have nurseries paid off in 
the larger cities, but they are also 
good business in some of the smaller 
towns. 

At Chandler, Ariz., the Chandler 
Feed & Seed Store increased its sales 
from $4,000 a month to over $20,000 
in just over a year’s time. However, 
very little trade came from the town 
residents. One of the owners, Dave 
Sands, says a nursery to serve people 
in both country and town was added. 


“We can lure people into the 
store through the nursery,” Mr. 
Sands says. “We’ve already learn- 
ed the importance of impulse buy- 
ing in a well-arranged store. With 
shrubs and plants suited to this 
area, we can also sell fertilizers, 
insect killers, pruning shears and 
other small hardware.” 


Such a nursery or plant room will 
also increase rural trade, some dealers 
say. At San Angelo, Texas, one of the 
largest feed dealers in town is Marion 
Balch who built a large new store 
about two years ago. He had some 
leftover space, and finally decided to 
put in a small display of garden and 
flower plants. 

“We didn’t expect much out of it,” 


(Continued on page 17) 


Pacoast Chemical Co. 
Erecting New Building 


SACRAMENTO — The Pacoast 
Chemical Co. is establishing new 
headquarters with the construction 
of a large warehouse and headquar- 
ters offices at 1704 Kathleen St., 
North Sacramento. Expenditure for 
the project will be between $50,000 
and $60,000, the firm stated. 


Construction of the building is ex- 
pected to be completed in late Janu- 
ary, and the firm plans to move into 
it about Feb. 1. The company has 
been serving northern California as 
a distributor of agricultural chemi- 
cals for six years. It maintains a 
number of regional warehouses and 
stocks. 
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IDEA Box 


What's New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape er giue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We'll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your ewn envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 5622—Weighing 
Belt Feeder 


The Thayer Scale & Engineering 
Corp. has developed a new continu- 
ous weighing belt feeder for the 
basic material processing industries. 
Based on the patented Thayer lever- 
age system, which has no knife-edge 
pivots, the unit is claimed to have 
outstanding accuracy and perform- 
ance characteristics. Knife-edge piv- 
ots have been eliminated. The con- 
tinuous weighing feeder has been des- 
ignated as model 1200C and can be 


furnished for handling materials 
_ such as rock salt, phosphate rock 

dust, ammonium nitrate and other 
fertilizers, grains, flours and any oth- 
er material which may have flow 
characteristics varying from free- 
flowing to sticky. The unit can be 
furnished in various sizes for han- 
dling production rates from hundreds 
of pounds per hour to hundreds of 
tons per hour. A weight totalizer is 


furnished with the unit and a rate 
indicating dial is furnished in the 
face of the scale, This dial indicates 
the exact rate of feed through the 
unit at any given instant. -Chart re- 
corders for mounting on the scale or 
for remote mounting can be fur- 
nished to indicate the rate of mate- 
rial weighed and the accumulative 
weight handled at any period of the 
day. A load-out counter can be fur- 
nished so that the feeder can be set 
for any given tonnage and when that- 
tonnage has been weighed through 
the feeder, the feeder will autcomati- 
cally stop and an electrical signal 
will indicate that the total desired 
load has been weighed. An adding 
machine can be furnished with the 
unit. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 5622 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 5619—Sack 
Cleaner 


Bulletin 157-A is a new publica- 
tion released by Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., which gives the details on 
its line of sack cleaners. All of the 
units of these sack handling systems 
are steel constructed and are such 
that installation can be made to 
suit any available space or individual 
preferences. 'The cleaning cage of each 
sack cleaner can be located in any 
corner of a building, warehouse or 


Send me information on 


C] No. 5602—Conversion Kit 
0 No. 5619—Sack Cleaner 
0 No. 5622—-Belt Feeder 

No. 6515—Dispersant 

0 No. 6516—Garden Duster 
No. 6517—Deer Repellant 
No. 6518—Adsorbents 
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(1 No. 6519—Spreader 

0 No. 6520—Granulator 

(0 No. 6521—Liquid Machine 

(0 No. 6522—Wall Chart 

0 No. 6523—-Compost Grinder 
C1) No. 6524—Pyrethrum Booklet 
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outside on a loading platform with 
the fan and collector placed over- 
head nearby or at some remote point. 
A safety cage or basket is provided 
on each of these units to prevent 
sacks from entering the system. The 
bulletin will be sent if you will check 
No, 5619 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication. 


No. 6524—Pyrethrum 
Booklet 


African Pyrethrum Development, 
Inc., has prepared a booklet entitled 
“Pyrethrum Facts for 1957” and de- 
scribes it as the “authorized and au- 
thoritative wrap-up of pyrethrum 
covering the current crop year. “The 
booklet includes such information as: 
Applications, development, formula- 
tions in which it is used as a base, 
production and sales figures and the 
production outlook. The booklet is 
available without charge. Check No. 
6524 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6523—Compost 
Grinder 


Literature concerning the use of a 
compost grinding machine for garden 
or small farm use has been prepared 
by the W-W Grinder Corp. The ma- 
chine, which is available for market- 
ing through retail dealers, mills and 
screens both green and dry materials, 
breaking them into tiny quarter size 
pieces. Its screen also sorts out rocks 
and other undesirable material from 
the raw compost. Compost grinding 
screens come in various sizes. The 
most practical for home use is said 
to be a portable 2-X model, equipped 
with a 2% hp. retrievable starter 
engine. The larger 4-EV modelis suit- 
able for commercial use, and comes 
with a detachable elevator, so that 
either the grinder or the elevator can 
be used independently of the other. 
Models come equipped with either a 
gasoline engine or electric motor. 
Check No. 6523 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife to secure complete 
details. 


No. 6522—Wall Chart 


Up-to-date instructions for the safe 
unloading and handling of sulphuric 
acid are presented on a new 17 by 22- 
in. wall chart available through the 
industrial chemicals division of the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. The 
chart is printed in red and black on 
special moisture-resistant paper in 
easy-to-read form, according to com- 
pany Officials. It describes step by 
step the proper methods for pump un- 
loading and air unloading of tank 


cars, with special attention to cold 
weather procedure. Diagrams of Dip. 
ing arrangements are shown for both 
methods, as well as a list of safe 
“do’s” and “don’t’s.” The chart a 


includes instructions for Preparatiog ow 
of tank cars for the return trip to the 4 thei 
manufacturer. To secure the Wall gens or 02 


chart check No. 6522 on the coupoy 
and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 5602—Conversion 
Kit 


Instant change-over of dust seog 
treaters to handle ready-mixed liquid 
seed treating chemicals is now jo. 
sible through use of a new conversion 
kit manufactured and sold by Pano. 
gen, Inc. Chief advantages claimeg 
for the kit are that it requires only 
a few minutes to install, converts aj] 
standard dust treaters so they cap 
be used for applying liquid Panogen, 
permits accurate regulation of dosage 
and eliminates dust. The kit includes 
all the components needed to convert 
a dust treater to Panogen operation, 
Each kit is accompanied by a simple 
chart for computing the correct rate 
of flow so that proper dosages ar 
easily maintained. The chemical wil] 
not freeze or burn. Secure more conm- 
plete details by checking No. 5602 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6315—Dispersant 


Orzan P, a new member of a group 
of surface-active, lignin § sulfonate 
chemicals for industry, is now being 
marketed by the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. The product has the property of 
precipitating readily from solutions 


ns has 

bmpster 
named 
ts of the 
ch hydré 
msolution 


and clinging to fibers or other mate- ce . 
rials present, company officials say. A Le with 
spray-dried powder, the product may ted tc 
be precipitated from even dilute solu- on di 
tions by the addition of alum. Reef? ov; 


ommended uses are: as a binder for 
fibers, retention of fines, an emulsif- 
er, an emulsion stabilizer, a flocculant 
and a dispersant. Applications in the 
insecticide field have been made suc- 
cessfully, according to company off- 
cials. They add: “It is possible that 
the farmer, as well as the chemist, 
will find Orzan useful. A large amount 
of work has been done by agricultural 
researchers at Oregon State College, 
Washington. State College and the 
University of California, as well a 
private industries, to investigate 
Orzan’s effect on soils and plants. A 
number of potential applications have 
resulted. It is known that the prod 
uct may be used to improve soil struc- 
ture, improve water penetration, add 
organic matter to the soil, supply a¢- 
ditional nutrients, improve growth of 
certain crops and minimize wind ero 
sion.” Secure more complete informs 
tion by checking No. 6515 on the 
coupon and mailing to Croplife. 


No. 6516—Garden 
Duster 


A permanent, re-usable plastic gar 
den duster is being marketed by the 
Kalo Co. Company officials say that 
the duster has no inner tube to clog 
and can be used conveniently with 
one hand. They continue: “Gardet 
Duster is filled with Plantgard 1% 
Rotenone-copper garden and rose dust 
to fight many chewing and sucking 
insects and fungus diseases in the 
garden.” A caption on the dustef 
reads: “Leaves no dangerous residut 
when used as directed.” To secur 
more complete information and de 
tails of price in quantity lots, check 
No. 6516 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 63517—Deer 
Repellent 


A deer repellent is now beilé 
manufactured by State College Lab 
ratories, a subsidiary of the J. C. Eh 
lich Co., under the trade name of Cok 
lege Brand Magic Circle. The né¥ 
product is claimed to be a foolprod, 
easy-to-use chemical that is mixed i! 
proportions of one part to 100 parts of 
water and applied as a spray. It ca! 
be used by itself or mixed with 4: 
most any ordinary insecticide and 
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rs can spray a ring 
shrubs, grain fields, 
jens or orchards, and deer—and in 
cases — beavers, woodchucks, 
Sons and skunks will keep away. 
Pepray is claimed to last for 
'« One- and 5-gallon containers 
ing marketed. Check No. 6517 
the coupon and mail it to secure 


re complete details. 


6521—Liquid 
rtilizing Machine 


‘quid fertilizing machine, 
the simultaneous sub- 
face application of anhydrous am- 
iia and other liquid fertilizers 
h as phosphates or complete solu- 


rty 
their 


ns has been developed by the 
impster Mill Mfg. Co. The applica- 
named the Dual LiquiJector, con- 
ts of the Dempster No. 500 3-point 
ch hydraulic lift carrier whereby 
solution tank with metering pump 
= mounted on the No. 500 carrier 
d the 150-gal. anhydrous ammonia 
nk with a flow valve control is 
punted to the square bar. This per- 
ts the distribution of both solution 
d anhydrous ammonia to be de- 
sited under the soil in one Opera- 
bn. Different types of the company’s 
uid solution pumps and tanks can 
furnished for handling either cor- 
Dsive or non-corrosive material. 
incipal advantages claimed for the 
plicator are the time and labor 
vings resulting from the simultane- 
s application and the even distrib- 
ion at one time of the two types of 
huid fertilizers. By using this ma- 
ine additional NH; can be injected 
to the soil to supplement the nitro- 
fn content with any of the other 
yuid fertilizers and nitrogen-free 
lutions can be used to advantage 
the second unit, company officials 
aim. Secure details by checking No. 
p21 on the coupon and mailing it. 


0. 6520—Granulator 


A new type of granulator, the 
ackett Star Granulator, has been 
troduced to the fertilizer industry, 
cording to officials of the A. J. 
ackett & Sons Co. Featuring what 
called a new concept in granula- 
on equipment design, the granu- 
lor is equipped with five curved 
pffles on the interior of the ma- 
ne. Action by these baffles violent- 


yy the 
that 


rolls and tumbles the material 
Hough the machine, substantially 
d 


dust 
cking 
n the 
luster 
>sidue 
ecure 
d de 


4 
Pi 


4 
as 


teasing product 
recovery, efficiency 
d reducing the costs of production, 


‘rding to Sackett, Several of the 


anu] 
‘ — already are in action in 


Ndustry and were the subject 


of a discussion by Albert Spillman, 
Fertilizer Manufacturing Coopera- 
tive, Inc., at the recent meeting of 
the Fertilizer Industry Round Table 
in Washington, D.C. The Sackett 
company indicates U.S. and foreign 
patents are pending. The accompany- 
ing photograph illustrates the design 
and action of the granulator. For 
further information please check No. 
6520 on the coupon, clip and mail it 


to Croplife. 


No. 6518—Adsorbents 


The Floridin Co. has produced a 
booklet describing its products for 
agricultural chemical processing. The 
products are trade-named Diluex, 
Diluex “A,” Florex and Florigel. The 
products’ action in agricultural and 
household pesticide formulations is 
outlined. The use of several products 


_ discs eliminates the use of chains, 


as adsorbent carriers in the formula- 
tion of granular pesticides is de- 
scribed as is the formulation proc- 
esses in frequent use. Check No. 
6518 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure the booklet. 


No. 6519—Combina- 
tion Spreader 


The Highway Equipment Co., Inc., 
announces its “New Leader” engine 
driven combination spreader. The an- 
nouncement states: “It affords a new 
convenience to the driver by the 
very accessible engine location, also 
a larger engine with more horse- 
power for spreading maximum ton- 
nage of lime and other agricultural 
products. A new direct drive from 
the engine direct to the distributor 


sprockets, idlers and some bearings.” 
For further information check No. 
6519 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


Oregon Conference 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—A conference 
for fertilizer dealers has been sched- 
uled at Withcombe Hall, Oregon 
State College, Jan. 17. It is being 
sponsored by the college and the Pa- 
cific Northwest Plant Food Assn. 


UTAH WEED MEETING 
SALT LAKE CITY—A three day 
Utah weed control meeting is being 
planned in early March. A committee 
to set up the session was named at 
the recent meeting of the Utah State 
Weed Committee. 


pays sell the name that’s known 
and trusted important Farm Markets: 


Profit and the pride in selling products that 
help your customers are the big reasons you 
are in business. Combine all of Phillips 66 


multitude of satisfied farm users and you get 


a big advantage in selling Phillips 66 Am- 
monium Nitrate to your customers. Further, 
you have the assurance that the production of 


offers you these big profit advantages: 


Consistent, convincing advertising of Phillips 66 Am- 
monium Nitrate. This includes outstanding state and 
regional farm papers . . . and radio—all pre-selling Phillips 
66 Ammonium Nitrate for you. 


An outstanding product, backed by all of the vast re- 
sources of Phillips laboratories, manufacturing. facilities, 
plus actual use on thousands of farms. Phillips 66 Am- 


monium Nitrate is prilled to flow freely, handle easily. 


nie A companion high 
Call your nearest Phillips office, listed below, for help in nitrogen fertilizer for 
planning a bigger and more profitable 1957. your quality mixed goods. 


Personal service from your Phillips 66 Fertilizer field man 
and prompt deliveries are included in the many profitable 
extras you get from Phillips 66. 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is backed by 
the same progressive research that has made 
Phillips such a fast growing organization. 


So, sell with confidence for present and 
future profit ... sell with a leader—Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices ins 


AMARILLO, TEX. —First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adams Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO. —1375 Kearney Ave. 


_DES. MOINES, IOWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—-1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvonia St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 
OMAHA, NEB.—6th Floor, WOW Building 

_ PASADENA, CALIF.—330 Security Bidg, 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. Sprague 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Blvd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune &t. 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 

WICHITA, KAN, KPH Building 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


leadership.” 


project. “Idaho already is one of this 
country’s largest producers of this 
seed and the experiment station hopes 
to be able to aid in maintaining that 


California farmers were told recent- 
ly by the California Fertilizer Assn. 
that soils in many areas of the state 
are becoming deficient in -their na- 
tive supply of potash. This develop- 


Mosaic isn’t even a serious problem 
in Idaho’s lettuce seed-producing 
areas, yet a University of Idaho agri- 
cultural project on the production of 
mosaic-free lettuce seed has been an- 
nounced. 


house and in the field a production 
program that can be recommended 
to Idaho lettuce seed growers as the 
basis of producing mosaic-free seed. 


Project leader will be William R. 


ment is being brought about primari- - 
ly by reason of consistently heavy- 
cropping. Another factor, which is 
showing up with increasing frequence 
in specific crops, is the difference in 
plant food appetite of the various 


The explanation lies in the fact 
that the university’s agricultural re- 
search men are looking ahead, seek- 
ing ways to strengthen Idaho’s posi- 
tion of leadership as a major producer 
of seed. Major markets are beginning 
to crack down on lettuce seed carry- 
ing mosaic infection. 


A three-year project has been set 
up in the department of plant 
pathology, announces Dr. R. D. En- 
sign, associate director of the agri- 
cultural experiment station. Aim 
i will be to work out in the green- 


ma station. 


Simpson, assistant plant pathologist 
at the Parma branch station. Cooper- 
ating with him will be Dr. A. M. Fin- 
ley, head of the department of plant 
pathology at the university, and D. F. 
Franklin, superintendent of the Par- 


“On the basis of research conduct- 
ed elsewhere in the U.S. on the 
nature of the lettuce mosaic virus it 
seems probable that a satisfactory 
program for the production and cer- 
tification of disease-free lettuce seed 
in Idaho can be accomplished,” said 
Dr. Ensign in announcing the new 


crops. 


To show the difference in vegetable 
crop uptake of plant food elements, 
the association pointed out that Irish 
potatoes must take up from each acre 
of soil 108 Ib. of nitrogen, 42 Ib. of 
phosphoric acid (P,0;), and 192 Ib. of 
potash (K:O), to produce 500 bu. 
Lima beans require 95 Ib. of nitrogen, 
24 lb. of phosphoric acid, and 113 Ib. 
of potash for a production of one ton. 
To produce 350 crates of celery, the 
soil must have these supplies of plant 
food elements in a form available for 
the plants to take them up: 80 Ib. 


Books on 


DISEASES OF FIELD CROPS—Second Edition 


(1956) 


James G. Dickson, Professor Plant Pathology, 
University of Wisconsin 


Pesticides 


WEEDS—Second Edition (1955) 


W. C. Muenscher 


Entire book has been revised and reset, with descriptions of 
seventy weeds added to the original list of five hundred, plus 
twelve new full-page plates depicting nineteen kinds. Keys 
and full descriptions provided for identification with detailed 
illustrations of 331. Types and sources of weeds, their means 
of reproduction and ecemtactien, and the amount of qemege 
they inflict on crops. Specific directions for control, with 
reference to chemical methods $10 00 
of recent discovery e 


CHEMICAL BUSINESS HANDBOOK 
Dr. John H. Perry 


1,300 double column pages, the equivalent of several average 
books; 700 illustrations, by 124 contributors. Market research 
data section is 280 pages, business mathematics 200 pages, 
financial and accounting 142 pages, research and develop- 
ment 150 pages, sales and advertising 92 pages, twenty sec- 
tions in all. The book deals with chemical management prob- 
lems and is useful to technical men, engineers and executives, 
in the chemical and allied fields. Dr. Perry is editor of the 
Chemical Engineers Handbook, a $17 00 
companion publication » 


INSECT PESTS OF FARM, GARDEN and 
ORCHARD Fifth Edition (1956) 
Leonard M. Peairs and Ralph H. Davidson 


A standard text for 44 years. Includes insects affecting 
Grasses, grains, cotton, legumes, vegetables, flowers, fruits, 
stored products, household goods and domestic animals. Con- 
tains a new chapter on insecticide formulations, spray mix- 
tures, application equipment, etc. Material on forty new pest 
species added, including drastic changes in LE 

illustration. 661 pages e 


DDT and NEWER PERSISTENT INSECTICIDES 
T. F. West and G. A. Campbell 


The first and major part of book is devoted to the physical 
and chemical Breperties, manufacture, formulation and ap- 
plications of DDT. The second part deals with other chiorinat- 
ed hydrocarbons whose insecticidal properties have been dis- 
covered recently and compares these new insecticides with 
DDT. The preparation of aqueous suspensions, solutions, emul- 
sions, and dusts containing DDT, the compatability of DDT 
with other insecticides, fungicides and additions are covered 
in detail. Contains dozens of tables on the solubility of DDT 
in various solvents, the catalytic activity of accessory sub- 
stances in the presence of DDT, analogues of DDT, the com- 
@ toxic ‘or almost all importan 
insects, etc. Many illustrations $8.50 


APPLIED ENTOMOLOGY—Fifth Edition 
H. T. Fernald and Harold H. Shepard 


This text since 1921 has had an outstanding record of useful- 
ness. The Fifth Edition preserves the general organization and 
coverage, with changes to improve the presentation and to 
incorporate new knowledge. ntains Domers on anatomy 
peter and development. The economic importance and 
control of insects are discussed in a general way with much 
attention to insecticides. The classification of insects Is em- 
with examples drawn from species for 
ing very harmful or decidedly beneficial. Specific control 
measure included for injurious ms. Last chapter considers 
other pest animals closely related to 


Order From Croplife 


Covers the diseases of cereals, grasses, legumes and fiber 
plows, which are the major food, feed and fiber sources 
hroughout the world. More than 60 diseases incited by 
viruses, 40 by bacteria and 300 by fungi are listed and dis- 
cussed in relation to field crop plants. Identification and in- 
formation basic to its control, with emphasis on the problems 
of crop rotation, adaptation and the use of disease resistant 
varieties. This revised edition includes several new diseases, 
new illustrations and much recent 5 


THE GARDENER'S BUG BOOK (1956) 
Dr. Cynthia Westcott 


The Complete Handbook of Garden Pests and their control. 
Information, scientifically accurate but easy to read on 1,100 
insects, mites and other animal pests that attack trees, 


. shrubs, vines, lawns, flowers, fruits and vegetables in home 


ardens. Iliustrations in full color. Control measures. combine 

e latest in chemical developments with time-honored cultural 
measures. Helpful to all who serve the general public and 
to truck farmers and fruit gardeners. $7 50 


THE CHEMISTRY AND ACTION OF INSECTI- 
CIDES 


Harold H. Shepard, Entomologist, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, formerly Associate Professor of 
Insect Toxicology, Cornell University. 


WEED CONTROL 
W. W. Robbins, A. S. Crafts, and R. N. Raynor 


A textbook-manual presenting a modern view of the rapidi 
developing field of chemical weed control. Reports in detail 
the research on which most modern herbicide usage is based. 
Weeds, their reproduction, prevention, biological control, 
chemicals in weed control. Herbicides, foliage contact appli- 
cations, hormone-like substances, root applications, evaluations 
of combinations of chemical applications. Weeds of grass- 
lands and turf. Special weed problems, cropped and un- 
cropped areas. Published 1952. E 

503 pages, 155 illustrations 


INSECT, FUNGUS AND WEED CONTROL 
Dr. E. R. de Ong 


The information is greeped according to field of application 
rather than to chemical composition or nomenclature. Chap- 
ters on insecticide label, seed disinfectants, herbicides, forest 
insects and diseases, livestock insects, and the pests found 
in household and industry. Fumigation of warehouses, residual 
sprays and preservatives for fruits, vegetables and wood 
products are covered. An up-to-date guide on pest control 
with the needs of operators, gertontures and structural spe- 
clalists carefully considered. Shippers and ware- $10 

house personnel will find the book useful...... .00 


Reader Service Department 
P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis |, Minn. 
(enclose remittance) 
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nitrogen, 65 lb. phosphoric acid, an 
235 Ib. of potash. 

In Madera County, California, an 
plication of potash to Ripperdan gq; 
has increased the yield of potatoes } 
about 66 100-Ib. sacks per acre. Tha, 
experiments, under the direction , 
Clarence Johnson, county farm ad 
visor, have included rates of Dotas 
applied ranging from 150 to 409 ), 
actual K,O per acre. They indicas, 
that the soils which test lowest ij 
available potash will generally jp 
crease crop yields when an adequata 
supply of potash is applied. 


* 


Just how much will fertilizer in 
crease the yield of oats and bark 
grown for hay and grain? And ho 
important are fertilizers in improving 
the quality of these crops? ; 

These are some of the question 
that are being pursued by tests con 
ducted by the soils and plant nutritio 
department of the Max C. Fleisch 
mann college of agriculture, Univer 
sity of Nevada. : 


On experiment station farms, 
where soils ranged from poor to 
good, the addition of 100 Ib. of ni- 
trogen per acre increased the yield 
of barley by 126% in one test and 
154% in another, according to Dr, 
L. E. Dunn, head of the department, 


Oat hay yield was increased by 
24% by the addition of 50 lb. of xi. 
trogen and the protein content was 
increased from 4.63% to 5.15%. Hov. 
ever, the phosphorus content was low. 
ered from 0.15 to 0.12 percent. With 
phosphate fertilizer added, the pho. 
phorus content of the oat hay was in. 
creased from 0.15 to 0.23% with some 
additional increase in yield over us 
of nitrogen alone. 

Barley showed similar results in 
both protein and phosphorus content. 
Somewhat similar responses on yields 
and quality of grain can be expected 
Dr. Dunn points out that a phos. 
phorus content of below 0.15% in 
grass hays and 0.22% in legumes is 
regarded as too low for good quality. 


* 


University of California scientists 
have developed an effective soil treat- 
ment for overcoming zinc deficiency 
in avocado trees. 

By mixing’ zinc with a chemical 
agent that makes the zinc easier {or 
the tree to absorb, the scientists find 
they can spread the dry material by 
hand or simply add the solution to 
irrigation water. 

Many avocado orchards in Califor: 
| nia suffer, in some degree, from rt 
eurring zinc deficiency. Current prac: 
tige involves feeding zinc to the trees 
through the leaves by means ¢ 
sprays. 


By applying a zinc chelate + 
half a pound or more per tree, zinc 
deficiency symptoms of avocado 
trees have been completely elini- 
nated in the 55 trees tested in three 
different orchards. Smaller amounts 
have not yet proved to be adequate, 
according to Dr. Ellis F. Wallihat 
and Dr. Tom W. Embleton of the 
University’s Citrus Experiment St* 
tion staff. 


The amount of zinc chelate 
quired for soil treatment makes " 
more expensive than spray applic 
tion to trees on level land but pro 
ably less expensive than spray! 
trees on steep slopes. The scientis 
say they have reason to believe thé! 
the soil treatment may be effectiv? 
over a longer period of time than tH 
spray. 

Zine chelates have been used sv“ 
cessfully on citrus trees, but indict 
tions are that larger applicatio™ 
would be needed to remedy zinc def: 
ciency. Work with these materials 
continuing on experimental plots ” 
San Diego, Ventura and Santa Ba" 


bara counties. 


Better Selling 

> EN, | 
7 

~ 

; 
|_| 

pee Treats the chemistry of insecticides, the history of their use, | 

ot their commercial importance here and abroad, the nature 

ges of the major uses, the influence of environment on effective- | 
ak veo ness. Materials are arranged according to their chemical | 
relationships. Two chapters relating to compounds | 
new as insecticides. Iilustrative data in form of tables, | 
Paes and a convenient appendix of equivalents arranged $3 00 
isd: ‘for practical use in the field. 504 pages......... e 
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The American Potash & Chemical Corporation, Duval Sulphur & Potash Company, 
Potash Company of America, Southwest Potash Corporation, 

and United States Potash Company Division of United States Borax & Chemical 
Corporation, comprise the membership of the American Potash Institute, Inc. 


emical 
ier for 
ts find 
rial by 


=a Through their Institute, these firms conduct a continuing program of research 
amg and education, directed toward the more efficient use of fertilizers. 
t 

ns As a contribution to that program, the regionalized advertising message 

on the following two pages will appear as a part of the Institute’s 1957 
te at 
tm informational campaign in Farm Journal, Successful Farming, Farm and Ranch, 
vor Progressive Farmer and Capper’s Farmer. Enlargements, for wall hanging, 
ont will also go to each vocational agriculture department, each county agent, 
“ae and each university soils and agronomy office in the United States. 
thea Other educational messages will appear in some 50 farm magazines 
t 

early in the fall of 1957. 
te Ie 
eh Wall-poster-size enlargements of these messages, regionalized for the South, 
Fane the Midwest, the West, and the Northeast, are available for tacking up. 
raying 
~~ For how to obtain them, and how to use these 
e thal 
fective and other American Potash Institute materials, see page four, of this insert. : 
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WHY use potash? Very simple: it 
pays. 

Potash deficiencies have now come 
to many Western soils. In the West, 
potash deficiencies may occur over 
large areas, or may turn up as small 
“islands.” In either case, they may 
be sneaking up on you. 


Without any potash, you will get 
no crop at all. With severely limited 
supplies of potash, crops will live, 
but will develop the starvation 
symptoms shown on the left-hand 
sides of the illustrations on the op- 
posite page. With moderately limited 
amounts of potash in your soil, you 
won’t see these warning hunger signs 
—will never know the profit you 
might have realized 


For when you have enough potash 
to prevent hunger signs—but still 
not the amounts you need— peaches, 
prunes, pears are smaller in size and 
of poorer quality. Nut crops, such 
as the almond, are much reduced in 
yield. Shipping quality of fruits and 
vegetables is not good. Lettuce 
heads will be smaller, looser. Toma- 
toes will be off-color, ripen unevenly. 
In all crops, there will be more culls. 
Ce will make less efficient use of 
water. 


In short, potash—the lowest cost of 
the major fertilizer elements—has a 
big effect on the highest profit parts 
of your crop: yield, grade, quality. 


2-Minute Short-Course 


Don't wait for si 


gns. Test leaves, soil. Apply needed 
potash. Consult your official agricultural advisor. 


And 


How to Apply 


3 


erage and heavy orchard soils potash is placed 
~ Geep. On sandy soils, you may broadcast it. 


wi ’-WHEN-HOW you should use 


WHEN is the best time to use potash? 
There are many good times. At seed- 
ing, sidedressing, topdressing. But 
remember this: Western crops—al- 
falfa, prunes, potatoes, clover, 
peaches, tomatoes, celery—all use 
large amounts of potash. 


Whenever you market a crop, you 
have sold potash off your farm or 
ranch. And, on many soils, you need 
to replace it just as surely as you 
need to fill the fuel tank after a day 
of heavy plowing. 


If you are following typical Western 
cropping patterns or have orchards 
or vineyards, you inevitably are run- 
ning lower and lower on potash. With- 
out delay, have soil tests or leaf 
analyses made. Potash is low in cost; 
it will pay you to put on every pound 
the tests show you need. 


HOW to apply potash? On row crops, 
potash is usually applied as mixed 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET: 
“Potash In Agriculture” 
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On How to Buy Potash... 


POUNDS OF POTASH 


GRAPES TOMATOES LETTUCE 


ALFALFA 


Western crops use lots of potash. And, the better 
your yield, the more potash next year’s crop needs. 


Potash... 


Straight potash can be sidedressed in row crops. 
Can be banded at seeding time in mixed fertilizer. 


Low-cost key to productivity in Western soils 


fertilizer in the row at planting time. 
This fertilizer is banded two inches 
below and several inches to the side 
of the seed, in most cases. 10-10-10 
is the most widely used. Potash is 
also sometimes applied as liquid 
mixed fertilizer in the last irrigation 
before planting, and during the 
growing season in the irrigation 
water. 


Much potash is also sidedressed. On 
lighter soils—and with certain crops, 
such as lettuce, celery, beans, corn 
and berry crops—you can sidedress 
straight potash or a mixture of pot- 
ash and nitrogen, during the grow- 
ing season. 


In orchards— ‘‘how-to”’ on 
the soil. If sandy, you broadcast pot- 
ash. If the soil is heavy, you need to 
place potash below cultivation 
depth. On hay and pasture, broad- 
casting potash is effective. 


Potash is the “anchor man” in fertilizer analysis 
—just as itis in building quality and yield in crops. 


Close-planted forages—for pasture, hay and dehy- 
dration—can be topdressed with potash in spring. 


of 
‘ 


PROGRAMS and ACTIVITIES 
of 


THE AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, INC. 


2: 
a 


M. E. Mc 
314 First 
San Jose 


The American Potash Institute is a research and educational or- 
ganization. Its purpose is to expand the agricultural use of potash 
on a basis that is sound and profitable to the farmer. 


Organized in 1935, the Institute engages in a wide range of 
activities, and offers many services to farmers and agricultural 
leaders. These activities and services include: fellowships and re- 
search grants in agricultural colleges and experiment stations; 
fertilizer demonstrations, in cooperation with agricultural exten- 
sion forces, soil conservation service, county agents, vocational 
agriculture teachers, and other groups; education in efficient use of 
potash, through publications, motion pictures, radio, television, 
books, and advertising. The Institute’s monthly magazine, ‘‘Better 
Crops With Plant Food,”’ goes regularly to 24,000 teachers, county 
agents and other agricultural leaders. Regional newsletters, re- 
prints, and direct service to the farm press also constantly help 
explain the importance of potash in balanced soil fertility. 


Partial Listing of Educational Materials Available from the American Potash Institute 


@ Motion Pictures (16 mm., color) 
— Potash Production in America 
(25 minutes) 
—The Plant Speaks (series of 4 films) 
. Thru Deficiency Symptoms 
(25 minutes) 
. Soil Tests Tell Us Why 
(10 minutes) 
. Thru Tissue Tests 
(14 minutes) 
. Thru Leaf Analysis 
(18 minutes) @ Pamphlets 


— Potash Deficiency Symptoms 
— Potash In Agriculture 


@ Reprints of Articles on Soil Fertility 
@ Regional Newsletters 


@ Slide Sets and Film Strips 
— Successful Alfalfa—You 
Can Grow It 
—Soil Fertility and Soybeans 
— Potash Deficiency Symptoms 
— Potash Production in America 


@ Wall Posters 

— Plant Food Utilization 
—Potash-Starved Legumes 
—Corn Starvation Symptoms 
— Cotton Rust Is Potash Hunger 


Collam 
Western Manager 


@ Better Crops With Plant Food 


—Monthly magazine on soil 
and crop management. 


National Bank Bldg. 


13, California 


You are invited to make use of any or all of these materials. In addition, your 


THE AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, INC. 


regional agronomist will be pleased to be of personal assistance. Call on him. 


Dept. 154, 1102 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MEMBER COMPANIES: American Potash & Chemical Corporation ¢ Duval Sulp! u'! 
& Potash Company ¢ Potash Company of America « Southwest Potash Corporati?" 
United States Potash Company Division of United States Borax & Chemical Corporati >" 
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ollege-Trained Men 
ake Business Hum 


‘nq of employees an Owner 
or break a business, 
4 John Campbell, owner of Camp- 
i's Farm and Ranch Supply, Lov- 
ston, N.M. Mr. Campbell does a 
ss business Of $750,000 in feeds, 
rm chemicals and equipment, and 
eeps an average of about 17 em- 
loyees. Three Or four of these are 
sed in a branch store at Tatum, 
"y{, which he opened about three 


ears ago. 


Of these 17 workers, six are col- 
lege graduates, and each one has 
been trained in some special phase 
of agriculture. 


One works with insecticides, one 
ith feeds, while there is a fertilizer 
xpert and a livestock man, Each 
an is given a more or less free hand 
building up his department and is 
eld responsible for that part of the 
usiness. 

“Any business of this size is too 
ig for one man to handle,” said Mr. 
ampbell. “So why not hire intelli- 
ent, well-trained men to help handle 
? | especially find these young col- 
ge men a good investment. They’re 
p on the latest methods, they have 
ice personalities and fit well into the 
ocial and civie life of the town, and 
ey have new ideas that are some- 
imes invaluable.” 

He finds that these men will do a 
st better job than untrained men 
ho have knocked about at a dozen 
r so low-paying jobs. 


One of his top men is an ex-county 


gent, who has planned several profi- 
able projects that greatly increased 
he store’s business. 


“With men like these around me, 
I don’t go off on tangents,” said 
Mr. Campbell. “Before launching on 
any new enterprise, I call them 
into conference, If one of us is 
ignorant about some phase of the 
new idea, there is always some one 
who has expert knowledge about it 
and can set us straight.” 


He has kept one employee for 10 
ears, another for eight, while sever- 
| have been with the firm for five or 
x years. The store has been in ex- 
tence only about 10 years, or since 
lr, Compal came back from World 
ar Ll, 

“We don’t hire these men for load- 
g feed sacks or mixing fertilizer,” 
e said, “though they are all willing 
do it. I hire them for their brains, 
eir know-how and their personali- 
és. [pay them well and expect them 
repay me in getting business for 
¢ store. Thus far it has worked out 
utually profitable for us all.” 


COUNTY AGENT OFFICERS 
STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—New of- 
ters of the New Mexico County 
gents Assn. are Odelio Baca, San 
age County, president; Vance 
rites, County, first vice presi- 
it; Don Chappell, Dona Ana Coun- 
» Second vice president, and Ansel- 


0 Sedillo, M 
easurer, ora County, secretary- 


OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


Mr. Balch says, “but it really sur- 
prised us. I put a woman in charge 
who loved flowers, and before long 
we had dozens of women out here 
every day. Often while a woman 
looks over the plants, her husband 
will come over and get acquainted 
with us. Quite often they both be- 
came our friends and steady custom- 
ers.” 


Mr. Balch finds that country people 
are also good customers for the 
plants. He says one way to attract 
customers is to stock a few of the 
rare, exotic plants and then advertise 
them. When these plants are dis- 
played, he sometimes has a rush like 
that of a big bargain sale downtown. 


The advantage of such a sideline is 
not confined to any one section of 
the country. Jim Wakefield, who 
manages a large farm and home store 
at Idaho Falls, Idaho, finds his gar- 
den room one of the most profitable 
departments. 


Prices Are 
Clearly Shown 


Mr. Wakefield has the merchandise 
attractively arranged, with labels and 
prices shown clearly. He has taught 
his employees the fundamentals of 
good salesmanship, which include 
courtesy, neatness and a desire to 
help the customer. They have been 
briefed on what each item is and all 
the things a customer needs to know 
about it. 


Advertising is almost a must with 
this kind of merchandise, Mr. 
Wakefield says. He often runs a 
special on a few items, and then 
reaps a nice profit from the im- 
pulse buying that follows. 


Mr. Wakefield sells a large quan- 
tity of fertilizer and insecticides to 
the farmers of the area and finds 
that the different kinds of merchan- 
dise fit in well together. 


All these dealers say that such a 
store must be kept clean, arranged in 
an eye-catching manner and the 
stocks must be kept fresh and priced 
within reason. They invite people to 
visit the store without being subject- 
ed to high-pressured salesmanship. 
Making friendly explanations about 
the various items for sale leaves a 
good impression with customers and 
insures them of getting something 
they really want. 


“There is not much difference in 
the buying habits of town and coun- 
try anymore,” one store owner states. 
“Maybe a 10-lb. sack of fertilizer sold 
to a town gardener doesn’t compare 
to three tons bought by a farmer. But 
that small sale may be the forerun- 
ner of many dollars worth of mer- 
chandise purchased before the end of 
the year. Also most of these items are 
the long-profit kind, so a few dozen 
extra customers really add to the 
store’s profit.” 


Cover Crop Fertilization 


DAVIS, CAL.—If a cover crop is 
planted in a prune orchard during 
the off-season, an additional fertilizer 
should be added to the soil to supply 
the trees and grass with sufficient 
available nitrogen, says James A. 
Vomocil, University of California soil 
scientist at Davis. Mr. Vomocil rec- 
ommended an off-season cover crop 
or frequent additions of organic mat- 
ter to keep the top soil free of large 
clods. The cost of a sufficient nitrogen 
supply for cover cropping might be as 
low as $5 per acre, he said. He added 
that cover crops use water and are 
thus probably limited to irrigated 
orchards. 


Good Manager Plays Big Part in Fast 
Sales Growth of Texas Retail Store 


The Stanton Chemical and Seed 
Co. of Stanton, Texas, has been in 
business only about two years, yet it 
is one of the leading fertilizer and in- 
secticide retailers in the county. 

There are several reasons for this. 
The main one was in the owner’s se- 
lection of a manager. He induced 
Floyd Smith, swine grower and former 
government agricultural employee, to 
operate the store. 

Mr. Smith has had training both in 
school and on the outside, he knows 
almost everyone in the county and 
has managed his own farm for sever- 
al years. Also he has the type of per- 
sonality that commands respect and 
makes friends. 

After taking over the store, Mr. 
Smith set out to learn what was 
needed and how he could help solve 
the farmers’ problems. He had seen 
irrigation come to this cotton-grow- 
ing area and knew that small 
amounts of fertilizer were paying off. 
He also thought farmers ought to be 
using more of it, so whenever a cus- 
tomer came to the store, Mr. Smith 


IDAHO FIRM 


(Continued from page 9) 


that’s been in potatoes three years 
would be quite different than for 
one that’s been growing alfalfa. 
When we get this, we can be of 
greater service to the farmer and 
be sure his fertilizer dollars are 
wisely spent.” 


The store is also getting into the 
custom spraying business. With two 
spraying rigs, one mounted on a trac- 
tor andone ona jeep, the equipment is 
now kept busy practically every week 
day of the growing season. The trac- 
tor rig is used to spray fields, or- 
chards and small patches. This is 
charged for on an hourly basis at 
$2.50 an hour for field work. For spot 
spraying, the fee is $4 an hour. 

The jeep sprayer is kept busy 
spraying the big irrigation ditch that 
parallels the river. It carries a lot of 
water, but also grows up quickly in 
grass and weeds. Mr. Olsen got the 
contract to keep down the vegetation 
chemically when he proved it was 
cheaper and more effective than by 
dragging long chains across it, as had 
formerly been done. 

“We don’t make much money ex- 
cept for the chemicals which are used 
at retail prices,’ Mr. Olsen said. 
“However, this is a nice profit item. 
Another way it pays is that everyone 
knows we are doing this work. They 
see our rigs every day, so when they 
need any work done or even want to 
buy insecticides or weed killers, they 
come to us.” 

Mr. Olsen has» found that farm 
chemicals work in nicely with feed 
and grains. The farmers in the valley 
raise much livestock along with their 
crops, so they need a variety of mer- 
chandise. 


They need feed, but they also 
need fertilizer. Most farmers like to 
trade at just one place if they can 
get what they want at a fair price. 
Also they need advice because no 
one person can keep up with every 


change in agriculture. 


“We've got a well-rounded business 
now,” said Mr. Olsen, “because we 
know what we're selling. I’ve had a 
lot of experience with feeds and poul- 
try and livestock. Mr. Wolfe is han- 
dling the chemical part of it, and 
we've got a staff of employees who 
are well grounded in several phases 
of the business. 

“T’ve found that a good store must 
do more than just sell. It’s got to give 
a lot of personal service as well.” 


talked fertilizer and explained why it 
was needed. From using 100 to 200 
Ib. per acre, growers were asked to 
try an extra hundred pounds. 


“Now nearly everyone is using 
300 Ib. to the acre and getting good 
results,” he said, “This year some 
of them will try 400 Ib. per acre 
and we’ll keep an accurate check 
on the results. Whenever we reach 
the optimum amount, that will be 
it. We certainly won’t recommend a 
farmer do anything that fails to 
make him money.” 


Another thing, Mr. Smith wondered 
about was the soil tests being taken 
in the county. While they showed a 
deficiency in phosphorus and nitro- 
gen, the potash content seemed to be 
adequate. However, Mr. Smith saw 
signs in the cotton fields that potash 
was definitely needed to grow better 
plants. He was so convinced of this 
that he began experimenting with 
fertilizer containing potash. His as- 
sumption proved to be right. 

Now the two most popular kinds 
of fertilizer being used are 12-24-12 
and 10-20-10. With the addition of po- 
tash in the mixture, cotton has fruit- 
ed out better, put down a longer root 
system and withstands the dry, hot 
summer without wilting. 


The firm does a large volume of 
business in insecticides. Mr. Smith 
knows the various kinds of cotton in- 
sects and what to recommend for 
them. Here also a knowledge of the 
area farms, kind of cotton grown and 
behavior of insects helps in making 
recommendations for poisoning. 


In summing up reasons for the 
store’s success, Mr. Smith said: 
“You've got to handle good products 
and know how to use them. Giving 
service to farmers has been our main 
reason for growth. So many of them 
don’t know the contents of chemicals 
that they must depend upon someone 
who does know. Telling them the 
right things and backing up the mer- 
chandise, I believe, is the main reason 
we’ve done so well.” 


NURSERYMEN TO MEET 
BERKELEY, CAL.—The annual 
Northern California Nurserymen’s In- 
stitute will be held Jan. 30 at the 
University of California here. 
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Spread More — Save Money 


With A&D 


FERTILIZER 


Adams & Doyle fertilizer and limestone 
spreaders are first choice with custom 
spreaders, ferti 

farm operators. Capable of spreading 
from 100 ib. up to 4 tons per acre. 
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What's Been 
Happening? 


sity in the future. 


sary. 


Institute. 


short hauls of materials. 


tilizer sales in 1957. 


December, 


This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 
designed to keep retail dealers on the 
regional circulation plan up to date 
on industry happenings. 


Farms reporting in the recent U.S. bureau of the census survey showed 
that they increased fertilizer consumption by about 50% in the ten year 
period between 1944 and 1954. Industry leaders were quoted as looking on 
the future of fertilizer sales with optimism. The need for lowering unit 
cost of producing farm products will make fertilizer use an increasing neces- 


Sam L. Nevins, vice president of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
: stated that the adoption of NPK symbols for,expressing plant food 
| values would give manufacturers of chemical fertilizers the “greatest 
: boom in their sales history.” He said that the present system of 
: reporting fertilizer components as oxides is confusing and unneces- 


The Entomological Society of America in its annual meeting in New 
York, reported results of insecticidal experiments conducted during 1956 in 
various parts of the country. Systemics, granules, and soil insecticides were 
pointed out as being increasingly important in pest control. 


Santford Martin, Jr. was appointed head of publications and director of 
t publicity for the American Potash Institute, Washington, D.C., the Institute 
announced. He succeeds R. H. Stinchfield, who retired Jan. 1 after having 
held the position since the Institute was formed in 1935. 


- Carry-over stocks of pesticides as of Sept. 30, 1956, were larger than 
i they were on the same date in 1955, the USDA announced. Carry-overs in 
the hands of basic producers increased more than did formulators’ inven- 
tories, the report said. Some chlorinated hydrocarbons were up over 90%, 
whereas formulators’ stocks increased only 20%. 


The executive committee of the National Plant Food Institute 
said that it looks “with disfavor” on a proposed change in reporting 
the phosphate and potash content of fertilizers as “P” and “K”, 
rather than P.O; and K,0. A resolution passed by the committee 
stated that the Institute should act as a clearing house and make 
available to all parties, including state officials and state legislatures, 
any information on the subject. 


Despite the fact that fewer acres were used in agriculture in 1956, farm 
output in that period equalled previous records in 1948 and again in 1955. 
The 1956 crop was grown on the smallest acreage in 20 years. 


The output of sulfur reached new highs in 1956, and exports of the 
mineral held near the record levels of the past few years. Consumption in 
the U.S. was estimated at 5,900,000 tons in 1956, as compared to 5,650,000 
the previous year. Exports were expected to reach about 1,600,000 tons. 


Fred M. Stewart, vice president and general manager of Agricultural 
Ammonia Service, Inc., Santa Paula, Cal., became president of the Agricul- 
tural Ammonia Institute on Jan. 1. He is the first westerner to head the 


The Interstate Commerce Commission granted freight rate increases of 
7% and 5% for eastern and western territories, respectively, to the railroads. 
Despite strong protests from the fertilizer industry, the increase was allowed. 
Observers in Washington and in other parts of the country predicted that 
this will force much of the industry to depend on trucks for both long and 


The Tennessee Valley Authority announced that it had developed 
a process for shortening the time to produce superphosphate suitable 
for immediate use in mixed fertilizers, thus doing in 14 hours a 
production job that would normally require weeks of curing. 


Insect resistance was reported to be on the increase by speakers at the 
Cotton Production Conference held at Birmingham, Ala. in December. Stress 
was placed on the need for more research to find answers to many ques- 
tions concerning resistance and other problems of insect control in cotton. 
Reports were also made on the progress made in experiments with systemic 
insecticides which were regarded as successful in 1956 tests. 


That fertilizer tonnage is down 4.4% for the fiscal year of 1955-56, 
ended June 30, 1956, was estimated by the National Plant Food Institute. 
It said that consumption totaled 19,980,264 tons during that period as com- 
pared to 20,902,863 tons in the previous fiscal year. 


Farmers, in a referendum vote on Dec. 11, rejected provisions of the 
soil bank, but observers in Washington said that this should not 


Tests with systemic insecticides on cottonseed were reported as 
being successful in 1956 experiments. Two products were cited as 
being the best tested thus far. They were “Thimet” and “Bayer 


A hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission was held in 

Kansas City the last of November, giving the fertilizer industry an oppor- 

tunity to testify against the rail carriers’ demands for higher freight rates. 

Industry representatives indicated that the fertilizer economy could not 

tolerate further increases in hauling costs, and if rates were to be advanced, 
many firms would be forced to find other means of transportation. 


Fertilizer meetings were hold at Fargo, N.D.; Montgomery, Ala.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; and Lafayette, Ind., with manufacturers, farmers, and dealers 
in attendance to take part in “short courses” in soils and fertility. The Ohio 
Pesticide Institute held its annual meeting in Columbus, and the American 
Phytopathological Society’s annual convention was held at Cincinnati in 


impair fer- 


Texas Cotton 
Grower Conducts 
Profitable Test 


Luther Bagwell of Gaines County, 
Texas, has definite proof that ferti- 
lizing cotton will pay off. Last winter 
he drilled his first irrigation well, and 
soon thereafter became confused 
about whether or not to fertilize the 
field. 

“Some dealers told me it would 
make a nice profit,” said Mr. Bag- 
well, “but some neighbors said no, it 
was a waste of money. Finally I 
decided to find out for myself by run- 
ning some field tests.” 

Mr. Bagwell fertilized one part of 
the field with 400 lb. of 0-20-0 and 
95 lb. of anhydrous ammonia to the 
acre. On another* part of the large 
field he put down 200 Ib. of 0-20-0 and 
50 Ib. of anhydrous ammonia. On the 
rest of the cotton land he used no 
fertilizer at all. : 

Pre-planting soil analysis showed 
that all the soil was just the same. 
He planted all the cotton from May 
12 to May 15, and watered and cul- 
tivated it exactly alike. The fertilizer 
was put into the ground just before 
the cotton was planted. 


As harvest ended, he found some 
remarkable results. The heavily 
fertilized acreage produced two and 
a half bales per acre, The medium 
fertilized acreage made one and a 
half bales per acre, while the cot- 
ton receiving no fertilizer made 
only three-fourths of a bale per 
acre, 


“Along in August I was tempted to 
add some fertilizer to that untreated 
portion,” Mr. Bagwell said. “The cot- 
ton turned yellow and several people 
told me the soil had exhausted its 
plant food. I could have made money 
by giving the cotton a shot of ferti- 
lizer, but this was an experiment and 
I intended to follow it out, even if it 
cost me money to do so.” 

“I know now what fertilizer will 
do,” said Mr. Bagwell. “Some people 
will call me a liar, I know, but I 
really made $125 more clear profit 
per acre on that heavily fertilized 
area than where none was used.” 

This year Mr. Bagwell will ferti- 
lize all his cotton with 400 lb. of dry 
fertilizer and 100 lb. of anhydrous 
ammonia, and may even try more on 
some of it. 

“Some people say it won’t pay off,” 
he smiled, “but they said the same 
thing about cotton last spring.” 

Mr. Bagwell is also trying another 
experiment. He has 20 acres of win- 
ter rye and will put on 200 Ib. of fer- 
tilizer in the early spring. He will 
then plow it up and plant to cotton, 
to see what the results will be. 


Maryland Nematode Loss 
Set at $12 Million 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Nemato- 
des are reducing Maryland crop yields 


.an estimated 12 to 15%. Research 


workers at the University of Mary- 
land Agricultural Experiment Station 
place the cost of this damage at about 
$12 million a year. 

Nematologists in the unversity’s 
botany department have taken soil 
and root samples from over 1,000 
fields. No field was found to be free 
of plant-parasitic nematodes. More 
than 35 different types of nematodes 
were found, many of them unknown 
to Maryland prior to this survey. 


WEED CONTROL 
FARGO, N.D.—Effective weed con- 
trol on two thirds of North Dakota’s 
planted acreage could increase farm 
incomes in the state 40 to 50 million 
dollars, North Dakota Agricultural 
College authorities believe. 


_ tion and insecticide protection of th 
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CUSTOMER ADVICE—Bill Cr aj 
(left), Fresno County Farm Suppl 
Co. entomologist, and Floyd Suglia; 


customer, discuss soil conditions a 
merits of various alfalfa types. 


California Retail 
Firm Triples Sales 


In Three Years 


FRESNO, CAL.—Fresno Count 
Farm Supply Co. more than triple 
its annual sales in the past two yea 
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L. H. Windsor, manager of the storm 
reports. When Mr. Windsor 
managing the firm in 1954, yearjmmm UP ° P 
sales totaled $211,000, and 1956 salam 
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Fresno County Farm Supply i 
equipped to give the farmer advicg 
on his crops, from pre-plant analysig 
of soils to complete fertilizer informa 


final product. To give this service th Oh, be 
firm takes full advantage of the flame 
-and research staffs of its suppliers if 
getting the latest information on nev bing 
chemicals to help the farmer in co nag 
trol and production of his crops. . 
Recently the store added entomolo 4 mal 
gist Bill Craig to the staff to trai go t 
and counsel the three man field ser id = 
vice team and to help farmers witl ond e 


insecticide and soil problems. 
Craig is a college trained agricul 
turalist with eight years experienc 


Dw you 
lorida? 


in agricultural chemicals. Sees 
Mr. Windsor reports that he is set Becau 
ting his sights.on a $1 million salegmphool, a 


bughter 
Po, that 


Pnses 
California Retail his?” 


volume in 1957. 


Sales Show Gain in 
Second Quarter of 1956 Ba” : 


SAN FRANCISCO—Sales of fart 


equipment and supplies, including 


types of agricultural chemical Co 
jumped by more than 8% throu 
retail stores in California betwee san 
the second quarter of 1955 and (Mims hay 
corresponding quarter in 1956. — al ferti 
The State Board of Equalizatiofient. 17 
estimates sales for the three monte puro, 


between April 1 and June 30, 1954 
at $85,122,000 as compared with $7 
615,000 for the same period of la 
year. The quarter represents the s¢ 
sonal high, and sales during tho 
months this year are equal to alm 
one third of the total annual s@é 
for 1955. 

An especial'y heavy gain of ¢% 
to 12% was registered by dea 
who supply farm and garden mal 
rials to home owners, although ¢ 
more general type of store supplyil 
the farm community itself also ree) 
tered a significant gain—about 6%" 


The first quarter of this year 4 
already demonstrated a sales increé 
slightly less than the second quar 
totaling over $71,000,000 as © 
pared with about $66,000,000 for ' 
same period in 1955, and indicat! 
the possibility of a record year. | 

The figures are in harmony “™ 
those of commercial fertilizer 5 
reported by another agency, whif 
also demonstrate the possibility 
1956 was the biggest year all rou 
in California for the agricult 
chemical industry. 
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By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 

Enders, a dairy farmer who 
4 on Norwegian Rd., finished 
aping the snow from his yard with 


ck, then went into the farm kitch- 
for his mid morning cup of coffee. 
“Oh, Ma,” he yelled, taking a pack- 
of mail and a newspaper from his 
hckinaw pocket and tossing it on 
kitchen table. “I brought the mail 
Looks like there’s @ letter from 
ur sister in New Hampton.” 
“All right,” shouted his chunky 


] 

of e from the depths of the cellar 
ere she was getting some meat out 
the deep freeze. “I’ll be right up. 

unt ere’s fresh coffee on the stove sim- 

triple 


Ken Enders took off his coat and 


be t, rubbed his scratchy hands to 


= eater warmth, then poured himself 
“an cup of coffee. 
6 sald He had sucked a couple lumps of 


gar with his coffee by the time his 

p wife got upstairs and opened 
br sister’s letter. Then, warmed by 
e coffee, Ken reached for the week- 


ply if 
advicg 


ra newspaper, opened it and began 
ice ta “Oh, my,” Mrs. Enders commented 


oud, “Beulah’s had a bad cold and 
hugh, and Fred’s got rheumatism 
bd again.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” her husband 
plied. “Why don’t those two let the 
ed man run the farm for a month 
d go to Florida for a vacation? 
ey got the money. But, no, they 
have more.” 

Mrs. Enders lips tightened. “Ken, 
bw you talk. Why don’t you go to 
lorida? We’ve been farmin’ as long 
Beulah and Fred.” 

“Because we got two boys in ag 
hool, and Beulah and Fred’s one 
bughter got married a long time 
bo, that’s why. They got fewer ex- 
pases than we got. Hey, what’s 
is? 

Mrs. Enders looked up from the 
st page of the letter. “What’s 
hat?” she asked. 
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? Firms Register 
or California Sales 


SAN FRANCISCO — Twenty nine 
rms have registered to sell commer- 
al fertilizers in California between 
Ppt. 17 and Dec. 17, according to 
e bureau of chemistry of the State 
epartment of Agriculture. 


7 Four of these companies consist of 
he sm "ches of the Agriform Co. with 
th tlets in Holtville, Corcoran, Wasco 
ola Woodland, Cal. Of the 29, six- 
1 sal 7 firms are located in the northern 

- of the state, 11 in southern 
' ifornia and the remaining two 
Ave home offices in Portland, Ore. 
d in Wapato, Wash. 


f 
deale 
malé 


ch t In addition to these 29, 12 firms 
Tegistered to sell agricultural 
regime “Tals during the same period, in- 
64% Some overlapping, such as 
ar bm. °° Agriform branches. Six of 


ncres located in southern Calli- 
mm 4 ve in northern California, 
COI € 12th plant is the Kelly- 
for t D0 ora 
y Wie 


Seed Division of the Utah 
ative Assn. in Salt Lake City, 


r salé WEED CONTROL 


RI 


acres of private land in Ss 
evier 
| rou ond Utah were sprayed for weed 
~ult Tol in 1956, Lee Guymon, count 

ent, has reported. 


» plow on the front of his light | 


a Doing Business With 
Oscar Pat 


Ken Enders began to chuckle. 
“Oh, man, I wonder if Oscar 
Schoenfeld has seen this?” 


“Seen what?’”” 

“This full page ad in the paper this 
week,” grinned her husband. “That 
doggone Pat is at it again, and I'll 
bet Oscar is throwin’ a fit. You know 
how tight he is.” 

“1 don’t see how his wife can stand 
him,” Mrs. Enders said. “Nobody 
likes to have her come to the church 
aids any more, because she will eat 
and eat, but never invite the aid to 
her house for a meeting. What’s her 
husband and Pat done now?” 

“Oh, they are starting a big lime 
campaign,” Ken Enders replied. 
“They point out that most farmers 
use only about 20% of the lime they 
need, especially in acid soils like we 
have in this county.” 

“Well, what’s so startling about 
that ad?” asked his wife. 

Ken Enders chuckled. “Well, every 
farmer who puts in an order for lime, 
based on 50% of required lime per 
acre for his farm, gets two tickets for 
big regular meals at the Majestic 
Hotel!” 

“No!” Mrs. Enders was full of dis- 
belief. ““You mean, free meals at that 
swell place?” She grabbed the paper 
and looked at the ad, her eyes widen- 
ing. “Well, I declare. It is true, Ken. 
And look at the fancy fare.” 

“Yip,” grinned Ken. “The free tick- 
ets are honored every Tuesday night. 
One week there will be German dish- 
es like casserole -of hasenpfeffer, 
schnitzel a la Holstein, wiener schnit- 
zel and sauerbraten. Then the next 
there will be a Danish meal with 
roast duck, stuffed with prunes and 
apples, and side dishes with cooked 
red cabbage and Danish pudding.” 

“Yes, and then on other weeks 
there will be a Polish dinner with 
Polish sausage, an Irish dinner with 
boiled potatoes, boiled cabbage and 
ham hock. And they even have an 
Italian dinner one week with Ravioli 
and pizza pie.” Mrs. Enders looked 
at her husband. “Ken, what’s pizza 
pie?” 


Her husband shrugged. “Dunno. I 
thought it was a Greek dish, not 
Italian. A Greek over at Gibson 
City asked me in his restaurant one 
time. Wanna piece a pie? Guess it’s 
the same in Italian.” 


Mrs. Enders studied the ad again. 
Then she turned to her husband. 
“Ken, do we need any lime?” 

Ken chuckled. “Well, I guess we 
could use some more, according to my 
last soil test. I’m buying lime every 
year from Oscar and Pat. Guess I 
could lump requirements together and 
qualify for free tickets. Would you 
like to go out to eat at the Majestic 
Hotel, Ma?” 

Mrs. Enders nodded. “I think I 
would—just once, Ken. I’ve always 
thought it too swell for us, that big 
dining room, with the high ceilings, 
real linen tablecloths, the fancy 
silverware, and the little lights on 
each table. And the girls always wear 
such clean, starched dresses.” 


Ken Enders laughed. “Well, all 
right, Ma,” he said. “We'll go. We’ve 
got it comin’ to us. I might even blow 
us to a show afterward. I never seen 
that wide screen they been ravin’ 
about. Pick out the dinner you want 
and I’ll see Pat about the tickets.” 

“I think I'll pick the Italian din- 
ner,” Mfs. Enders said. “I guess I’ve 
tasted German, Danish and Irish 
cooking, and I don’t think I'll like 


maa 
| 


Irish ham hocks. I sorta want to try 
that pizza pie.” 


“Me, too,” said Ken. “Make mine 
apple with two scoops of straw- 
berry ice cream. But I'd better ask 
Pat for those tickets when Oscar 
isn’t around. Oscar would try to 
make me pay for the tickets and 
charge 2% extra for the time it 
takes to handle them at the office.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Enders, frugal though 


they were, laughed about Oscar and 
what he might do until tears came to 
their eyes. Then Ken said, “Well, I 
guess I'll take a look at the stock. 
Can’t gossip all day.” 

“Now, remember,” Mrs. Enders 
called, before he closed the door. 
“Don’t let Pat sell you too much fer- 
tilizer when you go to buy that lime. 
ae a hunch that’s what he’ll try to 

“I know he will,” grinned Ken, 
“but I'll tell him I ain’t got no money 
to buy extra fertilizer. I'll tell him 
I’m gonna divorce you and you want 
a big alimony and I’ll have to watch 
my pennies.” 

“Oh you!” cried Mrs. Enders with 
some exasperation. “Always jokin’, 
and about things like that. What will 
people—” But the door closed and 
Ken was gone so she broke off the 
sentence and shrugged her shoulders. 
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order field proven John Deere VITR' 
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quality urea nitrogen when you 
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JOHN DEERE UREA-AMMONIA SOLUTIONS 


Let a qualified John Deere technical representative show you how to 
save money and at the same time improve the physical condition of your 
— by using John Deere urea-ammonia solutions . . . AVAILABLE 
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BUG THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


1) 


Two-Spotted Spider Mite 


How to Identify Damage Done by Mites 


Vegetable crops most seriously damaged 
by the mite are beans, corn, tomatoes, egg- 


i 

1 

1 

! 

4 

i 

Adult male spider mites are slightly 
plants, celery and onions. Practically all ! 
{ 
1 
1 
1 
4 
! 
1 
i 
i 


smaller than the female, being approxi- 


mately 1/80th and 1/60th inch long, re- greenhouse plants may be attacked by 
spectively. They are eight-legged, pale- mites, but some of the most susceptible 
yellow or greenish color. Two dark spots are cucumbers, tomatoes, carnations, chry- 


santhemums, violets and roses. Out-of- 
door ornamentals also suffer damage. 
These include cedars, hydrangeas, and 


show through the transparent body wall 
of the bug, and the body itself is oval and 


sparsely covered with spines as illustrated. roses. The tiny pest pierces the epidermis 

of the leaf with its sucking mouth parts, 

; ° causing heavily-infested plants to lose 
Habits of Spider Mite their vigor and die. Lightly-infested leaves 
: : have pale blotches showing through the 

ant leaf from the underside, but heavier infes- 


tations may cause the entire leaf to appear 


more during her lifetime. The eggs are light in color and to dry up. 

minute, shiny, and spherical in shape. ofp 

They are usually attached to the under- Control of Mites 

side of leaves, in a web spun by the mite. Since much of the mite damage is done 
These eggs hatch in less than a week into to greenhouse plants which are not in- 
young which closely resemble the adults, tended for food or feed, more latitude is 


allowed in the matter of toxic residues on 
plants. Among materials mentioned in the 
literature for the control of these pests, 


except that the offspring have only three 
pairs of legs. Male mites molt only two 


times in their growth period, but females are sulfur, tetraethyl pyrophosphate, 
molt three times. A complete generation methyl chloride, parathion, acetone, azo- 
is grown every month or so, but since benzene, diatomaceous silica, and sodium 


selenate applied in various forms. Control 


i 
1 
1 
i 
i 
i 
i 
: these penerenons overlap, all stages of the of rank growth of weeds in the vicinity is 
i mites may be found in the greenhouse at also desirable to prevent the mites from 
: any time. having convenient harboring places. 


The above illustration furnished by artist, Marvin Frost, Jr. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features have been reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Weed Battle in of pests that annually take a hea : 
N a trom page 1) robing Stage, Oregon Rex Warren, Corvallis, conference | Bemis Bro. Dies 
(continue Conference Hears secretary, discussed the spraying of ST, LOUIS—A. V. Phillips, reti 


crops, forest and ranges in Oregon. 
F chemical CO. It will operate its BEND, ORE.—The battle against | Walter Dahms of the Deschutes re- 


pystrial chemical and wholesale | weeds in Oregon is still in the probing search center touched on the control 


director and a veteran of 62 years 
service with Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 


died recently following complications 
int business, and prrwelivicsn stage, despite great gains in the de- of brush in forest areas. Vegetable resulting from a fall. ang was 88 
jer the name of Apothec velopment of herbicides in recent | Weed research was discussed by Ro- | years old. 

division of he ping adem years. land Laning of Oregon State College. Mr. Phillips retired from active 
Be bsidiary, Connecti- D 
enical Co. Sets, Ine, will.con- | ,, (rekon Weed Conference members, | Boise, Idaho, | service and resigned from the Bemis 
+ Chlorine Pro eee in Bend for their fifth annual conven- . n, Boise, Idaho, discussed | po board of directors in 1953. He 
ye to operate under com- | Were reminded of this by W. F. joined the firm in 1891 at St. Louis, 
me merger will & Furtick, Oregon State College farm cKennon from the state | and was made a director in 1911. 


7 i tral- +a)i d tment of icul 

‘our fertilizer factories, centr crops department specialist. He told epartment of agriculture reviewed 
peated in the heaviest nen eg the large group that much remains how the weed contra} districts, are 
vas in southern New England. Phe | to be done in the field of research | f0rmed and outlined laws governing 


He was a vice president from 1912 
to 1946 and headquartered most of 
the time in Boston. He made num- 


Portland ns h districts. Roy St M 
ants are at North Haven, and that “big holes” exist in the weed | SUC icts. Roy Stevenson, Madras, j 
East Windsor, Comm control research program. presided at the conference. teen 
ehouses : 

perfield, _Mr. Furtick guided a panel discus- 1932 spent much of his time there. 
pndling pe will be maintained at sion dealing with field crop weed re- HEADS EXTENSION SECTION 

jal piers search in the state. TUCSON, ARIZ.—Charles U. Pick- GRASSHOPPER CONTROL 

her ent Hall Co., which was Various speakers told of great gains rell, director of the Agricultural Ex- AMES, IOWA—Harold Gunderson, 
ene 1949 as a retail drug store made in the development of chemicals tension Service of the University of Iowa State College entomologist, esti- 
~_ 7 connection with the drug for the eradication of various weeds, | Arizona, has been elected chairman | mates that more than 2% million 
BS * come years. It has been ac- but it was agreed that research is of the Extension Section of the Land acres in Iowa were treated for grass- 
gigt manufacture of fertilizer only on the threshold to conquest Grant College Assn. hoppers in 1956. 

East Windsor, Conn. and in the 


anufacture and distribution of other 
bricultural chemicals from its East 
At its Waterbury plants it also dis- l= ie 

‘butes industrial chemicals, and 


and equipment for electro. | Actual Field Tests 


ating, wholesale paints, and manu- 


ctures numerous items for the in- : Prove URE A-FORM Best! 


- 


strial and agricultural trade. The 
bmpany Owns and operates one of 
e few nickel foundries in the coun- 
y at Waterbury, where its casts | 
b-ferrous anodes used in electro- 
ating. Its wholly-owned subsidiary, a 
onnecticut Chlorine Products, In- 
brporated, specializes in packaging 
nuid chlorine and the manufacture 
chlorine solutions. 

The Rogers & Hubbard Co. located 
Portland, Conn. has been engaged 
) fertilizer manufacturing and dis- 
ibution since 1878. It has also been 
large factor in the sales of other 
pricultural chemicals and in the 
anufacture and distribution of the 
ro-Fast line of fertilizer and agri- 
ltural chemicals for the home gar- 


en. 
Woodruff Fertilizer & Chemical 
orks, Inc. located in North Haven, 
onn. is the successor to the Wood- 
ff Fertilizer Works which has been 
tive in the manufacture of ferti- 

e eerfield Fertilizer Co. of e ene 
nth Deevfeld, Mass, was founded | Mire and More Specialty Fertilizer Manufacturers 
h 1926 and is located in the heart 
the tobacco, onion and potato acre- 


® 
fey, the upper Connecticut River ere using NITROFORM 


Directors of the new corporation 


hre William L. Bradley, Clarence F Ni on istincti it’ 
. itroform has so many distinctive advantages it’s no 
lark, Stanley M. Cooper, B. B. y 8 


all, Chauncey P. Goss, Harlan H. wonder more and more fertilizer manufacturers are using NITR FORM 
plowed, Edward R. Jones, Fred- this solid Urea-Form in their mixes. Why ? ’ 
cR. Kellogg, James R. Rossman, 

|. Warren Upoom, Losi Aainae Don’t be misled by other forms of urea-formaldehyde. it mixes easily . . . is now available in a 


pamuel P, Williams, 
0 : Make sure that the Urea-Form you are using in specialty 
fficers elected by the directors in- 


- Frederic R. Kellogg, president; fertilizers passes the accepted A. I. test for nitrogen avail- 
ward R, Jones, executive vice presi- ability. Results count. The chart below illustrates the 


colored granular or powder form. 


is clean, odorless, non-leaching and non- 


Pat > e 
Fall and release of available nitrogen of Urea-Form in comparison burning. 
pnts: Fredari vice presi- 

nts; Frederick S. Foster pat ag md with less desirable substitutes. 


is economical, and offers larger profits ir 
mixed fertilizer sales. 


enford, vice presidents; E. S. Davis, 
Secretary and assistant treas- 
er; Arthur F. Kingsbury, Jr., Ever- 
- - Marvin, Jr. and T. Z. Voyda, NITRATE-NITROGEN CONVERSION CHART 
sistant vice presidents; W. H. Stahl 
sistant secretary and Benjamin S. 


Ouglas assistant se 
cre 
ws, tary and traf. 


is field test proven . . . to meet specific 
nitrogen requirements of Urea-Form. 
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TAKES INDIA ASSIGNMENT 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. — Ralph Write now and let us give you com- 


G 
Pasean rector of the U.S. Region- : plete facts and figures on how NITRO- 
Search Laboratory at 
O-F 
‘ ‘Pennsylvania State University, (mae) FORM can increase your sales and profits. 
to accept an appointment 50 4 CASTOR POMACE ig 
Ssor of plant breeding with 


NITROFORM 


4 pre of Illinois for a two- 
&nment in India. Dr. Garber 
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Coordinate teaching, re- , 
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oll 
hed CWalior, India. Although lo- A DIVISION OF 
Walior, he will h : TIME IN WEEKS , : 
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Fertilizer Manufacturer Says Change 
To Elemental Guarantees Places the 
Industry in Bad Light With Customers 


By E. D. Kingsbury 


Kingsbury & Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The proposal of the American As- 
sociation of Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials to change the guarantees of 
plant food from an oxide basis to 
an elemental basis demonstrates 
either: 

(a) Lack of understanding of 
the problems presented to the fer- 
tilizer industry, or 

(b) Disregard for these problems. 
(I think it is a lack of understand- 
ing rather than a deliberate dis- 
regard for our problems.) 

Let us start with the consumer 
and work backward. Without a pro- 
longed period of prior education, 
such a change would create bitter 
resentment against the fertilizer in- 
dustry. If we are forced to reduce 
our numerical guarantees to con- 
form to the elemental basis, the 
average farmer will think he is be- 
ing “gypped.” He is not going to un- 
derstand why we are “lowering” our 
guarantees and, at the same time, in- 
creasing prices. We, in the fertilizer 
industry, are the ones who will have 
the explaining to do, not the scien- 
tists. 

Now, let’s take a look at the dealer 
or distributor of fertilizer. He would 
be “sitting in the middle” of this 
problem. His customers would be 
asking him “why this lower guaran- 
tee (or higher price)?” The distribu- 
tor of fertilizer already has plenty 
of problems such as competitive 
prices, freight allowances, credit ex- 
tension, collections, proper grade 
recommendations to his customers, 
granular versus pulverized, etc., etc. 
Why saddle him with an additional 
burden at this time? 


The AAFCO may not realize it 
but many distributors are about “fed 
up” with handling fertilizer anyway, 
and a move such as this could easily 
be “the straw that broke the camel’s 
back.” It is this speaker’s considered 
opinion that this proposed change, if 
adopted, would cause many dealers 
to discontinue handling fertilizer. Re- 
placement of these distributors would 
mean increased sales expense to the 
fertilizer industry and eventually 
this would have to be reflected in 
increased prices to the consumer. 


As manufacturers, we would be 
faced with several serious prob- 
lems, as outlined in tables 1, 2, and 
%. A 12-12-12 grade would become 
12.00-5.24-9.96, by using conver- 
sion factors, and the adjusted grade 
would be 12-6-12. The adjusted 
ratio therefore would be 2-1-2 as 
compared to the previous grade of 
1-1-1. Similar situations would 
arise out of other grades, as indi- 
cated in the tables. 


Obviously, we will have a lot of 
explaining to do if we lower numer- 
ical guarantees, and, at the same 
time, raise prices 10 to 13%! 


Where do the agronomists fit into 
this picture with their recommended 
grades and plant food ratios? It has 
only been in the past few years that 
the agronomists in the Middle West 
have been able to “get together” on 
a list of grades acceptable to all. 
Now it is proposed that these grades 
and ratios be thrown out the win- 
dow. The agronomists will be asked 
to start all over again. Is this fair? 
Is it necessary? Furthermore, all 
text books mentioning grades would 
have to be rewritten. 


There are many phases to the 
‘agronomic problem. One is the con- 
centration of salts. Until the imple- 
ment people come up with better fer- 


_ each was used as the sole source 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Croplife’s issue of Dec. 31, 1956 
carried the text of a paper presented 
at the recent Indiana Fertilizer Con- 
ference by Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, 
favoring the proposed change in fer- 
tilizer guarantees to the elemental, 
rather than oxides. The paper pub- 
lished here takes the other side of 
the question in rebuttal to Dr. Sau- 
chelli’s stand. This paper was also 
presented at the Indiana conference. 
Additional viewpoints on both sides 
of the question will be carried in 
subsequent issues. 


¥ ¥ 


tilizer attachments, I am wondering 
if we haven’t gone far enough on 
concentration. In fact, I sometimes 
feel that we are getting the cart 
before the horse. Furthermore, it is 
a well-known fact that normal super- 
phosphate contains large quantities 
of calcium and sulfur whereas triple 
super, phosphoric acid and diam- 
monium phosphate do not. 


Experiments in North Carolina 
have proved conclusively that nor- 
mal superphosphate was superior 
to triple superphosphate where 


of phosphorus on the same fields 

over a period of years. Experiment 
station officials attributed the dif- 
ference to the calcium and sulfur 
contained in the normal super. It 
is entirely possible that we can be 
“penny wise and pound foolish” by 
going to such high concentrations 
that we eliminate normal super- 
phosphate. 


As Dr. W. L. Hill, USDA, observed 
at the Round Table in Washington, 
Oct. 16-18, “calcium and sulfur 
should not be regarded as ‘secon- 
dary’ elements.” On the contrary, he 
described them as being important 
factors in plant food nutrition. “In 
making the high analysis products,” 
he said, “calcium is ‘squeezed out,’ 
which results in mediocre growth re- 
sponses on the part of crops fertilized 
by such materials under certain con- 
ditions.” 

Of course, it can be argued that 
the farmer can add supplemental cal- 
cium in the form of limestone or 
dolomite and that elemental sulfur 
can be applied, but these applications - 
mean extra trips over the field and 


we know from experience that few 
farmers will follow this practice. 
Furthermore, it costs him extra 
money whereas there is no extra 
charge for the calcium and sulphur 
contained in normal superphosphate, 
which, incidentally, is in quickly 
available form. 

Please do not misunderstand me. 
Your speaker has always believed in 
increasing the plant food content 
whenever it was practical to do so. 
Long before Purdue or any other 
state college began advocating high 
analyses, we were already making 
them and selling them. Thirty years 
ago our company was making a full 
line of “‘double strength” fertilizers. 
We made a 4-24-4 to replace the 
then-popular 2-12-2. We made 4-24- 
12 to replace 2-12-6, 0-20-20 to 
“double” 0-10-10, etc. We hope we 
will never be accused of blocking pro- 
gress but let’s be sure that it IS 
progress. 

Don’t forget that, if left alone, 
competition will take care of the in- 
crease in plant food but it will do it 
gradually, within the framework of 
practicality as to raw materials, 
manufacturing methods, etc. It. will 
come by evolution rather than revo- 
lution, which is almost invariably 
the sounder way. During my time in 
the fertilizer business the average 
guarantee of plant food, on an oxide 
basis, has increased from approxi- 
mately 12 units to 37.5 units, or more 
than tripled. 

The AAFCO lists the following ad- 
vantages for the proposed change: 


1. Farmers will use, and the fer- 
tilizer manufacturer will sell, more 
plant nutrients as a result of eve- 
ning out minimum grades and 
ratios. Although the cost per ton 
may be increased slightly, the price 
per unit should be lower. 


ANSWER: If the farmer wants a 
higher analysis he can already get 
it. Examples: 5-20-20 vs. 3-12-12; 12- 
12-12 vs. 8-8-8. We do not have to 
resort to subterfuge. 


2. Simplify and unify fertilizer 
educational program relative to 
plant nutrients. 


ANSWER: Simplification and uni- 
fication can be achieved now, if we 
will all talk the same language. 
Aside from the pure scientist, (and 


TABLE 1 
A 

Current Same plant food guaranteed 
Grade on an elemental basis* 
12-12-12 12.00-5.24- 9.96 

4-16-16 4.00-6.98-13.28 

5-20-20 5.00-8.73-16.60 

0-20-20 8.73-16.60 


*Using the following conversion factors: 
POs x 0.4364 = P 
Px 2.2912 = P.O; 
K:O0 x 0.8301 = K 
K x 1.2046 = K,O 


tRatios proposed by the AAFCO. 


Cc D E 
Adjusted Adjusted Previous 
Grade Ratiot Ratio 

12- 6-12 2-1-2 1-1-1 
4- 8-16 1-2-4 1-4-4 
5-10-20 1-2-4 1-4-4 
0-10-20 0-1-2 0-1-1 


TABLE 2 
The adjusted C Grades would increase the plant foed content as follows: 


C Grade 


C Grade in Terms of 


Former A Grade N APA K.O 

12- 6-12 12-12-12 12-13.75-14.45 

4- 8-16 4-16-16 4-18.33-19.27 

5-10-20 5-20-20 5-22.91-24.09 
TABLE 3 


On the basis of today's pricing methods 


the following retail list prices in the State of Indiana: 


Retail List 
price per ton A 
C Grade C Grade Current 
12 -6-12 $91.10 12-12-12 
4- 8-16 79.45 4-16-16 
5-10-20 99.30 5-20-20 


the C Grades would carry approximately 


Retail List 
price perton Increase in 
A Grade retail list 
(Fall 1956) Prices perton % Increase 
$82.90 $ 8.20 9.9% 
71.05 8.40 11.8% 
87.65 11.65 13.3% 


‘guarantees can be standardized with. 


he can use a conversion tab] 
cares whether we talk in terms 
K or K;O? Incidentally, when 
ing of ratios, we refer to our preso 
0-20-20 as an 0-1-1 ratio. 
change this to an 0-1-2 (as Proposed] 
is the farmer going to thini: he id 
getting twice as much potash? 0 
should we call it an 0-%-12 


8. Should reduce to a minimyn, 
number of ratios and grades, 


ANSWER: We fail to see how th; 
move would affect the number , 
ratios and grades, one way or thd 
other, UNLESS we get into guarap. 
tees of water solubility of phosphorys 
or sources of plant food in which 
case we will INCREASE the number 
of grades and probably the number 
of ratios. 


©) wh 


4. Ratios on elemental basis will 
be formulated by use of same com. 
mon denominator. 


ANSWER: Possibly a slight aq. 
vantage but certainly not a critica] 
point. 

5. Will standardize national) 
methods of stating guarantees of 
plant nutrients. 


ANSWER: Methods of 
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Stating 


out going to elemental phosphorus 
and potassium. 


6. Represents progress. 


ANSWER: Does it really repre. 
sent progress or merely confusion? 

In investigating the history and 
background of this movement, it ap- 
pears that it was initiated by a group 
of scientists with the best of inten. 
tions and no ulterior motives. Never. 
theless it was by men without much, 
if any, practical experience in the 
manufacture of fertilizer. Probably 
everyone in this room has, at one 
time or another, had an idea which 
looked very good.en paper but which 


didn’t pan out in practical applica-Mid gener 
tion. I have had many such ideas Beaird, 
and I call them “brainstorms.” I am ant gel 
not opposed to brainstorms because 

I am not opposed to thinking. of 
storms stimulate thinking and evenfmee J- G 
if they don’t work out they serve aja ‘easw 
useful purpose. The only danger 
a brainstorm is that the originator orfmme"t Sec! 
proponent may become obsessed with preside 
the rightness of his idea to the point tps 


of being blind to argument against it. 
_ We respectfully suggest that the 
AAFCO has a much more pressing 
problem than the proposed change 
from oxide to elemental guarantees. 
This problem is improved sampling 
and improved analytical methods. 
Improved sampling would unques 
tionably eliminate some of the rad 
cal deficiencies and overages now at- 
tributed to segregation. Segregation 
is a chronic headache to the fertilizer 
manufacturer and I am sure that ! 
speak for the industry when I s9 
that we would welcome suggestions 
from the Association which might 
help us whip this problem. 


A study of Inspection Report 2 
April, 1956, published by Purdue 
University shows certain definite 
patterns in analytical results. ! 
will mention only one here. In the 
1-1-1 ratios there is a consistent 
pattern of a deficiency in nitroge., 
with an overage in APA and K.0. 
Surely, out of the tens of thousands 
of tons of these grades produced 
by various manufacturers we cat't 
all be wrong all the time! Why 
can’t the laboratories get close! 
than they do? 
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During my 36 years in the fert4 
lizer business we have seen several 
changes made in the “official” met! 
ods used for the determination ? 
K.O and APA. In every instance thal 
I can think of these changes havé 
resulted in an increased recovery ° 
plant food. We therefore respec! 
fully suggest that the methods 10 
used for the determination of nit! 
gen be reviewed. Current method 
may have been adequate when onl 
solid forms of nitrogen were used 
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> Whi ney are obviousty” ee pe Minnesota Scientist don’t know how much of the chemical | Yelsicol Announces New 
rge quantities goes into the roots under different 
4 and/ Explains the Atom conditions. And it | Phosphate Insecticide 
reseng ‘cht now the indus } es a good root kill to clean out any HICAGO — i 
problems with In Weed Research perennial weed,” Mr. Linck said. 


ring methods. sota scientist explained to Farm and us learn the fate of the chemical 


1? Og, pack to the proposed) tone Week visitors Jan. 8 how the | Mélecule. Again with the Geiger for the coming growing seandn. 
<* resolution adopted by Phong atom and the Geiger counter are help- | Counter, we can tell, after certain According to J. F. Kirk, vice presi- 
es 00 in Washington, D.C., ‘| ing farmers in their battle against time periods, if fragments of amino dent in charge of sales, research re- 
“7 ho56, reads as follows pee aan weeds. triazole still have any effect on the | sults reported last month at the 
HEREFORE BE A. J. Linck, plant physiologist, said plant.” National Cotton Production Confer- 
W thi the Association 0 that radioactive isotopes are impor- Radioactive “tracers” will improve | ence at Birmingham indicated that 


fficials recom- this research, Mr. Linck said, b i 
Jer Control tant “tracers” for showing scientists sald, because | Methyl Parathion will be used dur- 
oT thellmmas to the respective states that how chemical weed-killers move they make it possible to study smaller ing 1957 to control boll weevils in 


. rican agriculture i i 
1arandal essential to Ame er through plants. quantities of chemical molecules. By | reas where resistance has developed 


be amended to 
horugggmpach st a 1980, such change In research soon to get underway conventional chemical analysis: meth to BHC and other chlorinated hydro- 


* . ods, it takes larger amounts of chem- 
A uniform basis as that ical in the plant before scientists can carbon insecticides. Methyl Para- 
in the Model State Ferti- | ctive amino triazole on peren. | Measure it, he said. 
Law.” The word “essential Cait Fog Mr. Linck explained that this re- | tive in controlling mites and aphids 
| reminds me of Mark Twains quackgrass and field bin re sad sue, | search is part of the “Atoms for Agri- | on cotton and other crops. 
5 will HMM.-k when informed that a certain ‘weed. culture” project—financed by a $100,- Velsicol Corp. is one of the oldest 


paper had reported his death. Yngreg a Geiger counter, we will be | 000 research grant to the University | producers of chlorinated insecticides. 

i,” said Twain, “ig a slight | able to tell how far the chemical by the Northern States Power Co., Its products include technical endrin, 

t ag fleseration.” preg into the root system. We know | Minnkota Power Cooperative, Inc. | heptachlor and chlordane. Manufac- 

vite P —— “vs amino triazole will kill the Otter Tail Power Co. and the Central turing plants are located in Memphis, 
B Beaird Co. above-ground parts of weeds, but we | Power Electric Cooperative. Tenn., and Marshall, Ill. 


nal Merges with American 
chine & Foundry Co. 
“PORT, LA.—J. B. Beaird RIGID QUALITY CONTROL 


Inc, maker of anhydrous am- 
shorusamia storage equipment for the fer- 
| or trade, has merged with Amer- 
Machine & Foundry Co., accord- 
to an announcement by. the 
ird firm. The merger became ef- 
ive Dec. 26, 1956. 

e move involved transfer of 10,- 
shares of Beaird Company stock 
approximately 155,000 shares of 
STOUDMEEY stock, a 15-to-1 transaction. 


inten- 

Never-Mt was announced that the J. B. 
much imaird Co. will continue to do busi- 
n thellss under its present name, and 
Obablyfimmt no changes in operating policy 
personnel are contemplated. The 
whichfimesent officers will retain their 
which#impitions. J. Pat Beaird is president 


\plica- general manager, and Charles 


repre- 
sion? 
y and 
it ap. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


ideas Beaird, vice president and as- 
I am ant general manager. 
ecause 


ther officers of the company in- 
le J. G. O’Brien, vice president 
treasurer; Edward F. Neild, Jr., 


etary; Justin R. Querbes, Jr., as- T 
pnt secretary, and C. N. Wibker, eC 


president. | 
B by the late J. B. Beaird, as the . . 


-Beaird Welding Co., a partner- 


Brain- 
even 


a 
r with 
itor or 


d with 
point 
inst it, 


comprising Mr. Beaird, H. H. Poe 
mn and Charles E. Beaird. Sn all 
untees, 


npling 
thods. 


The firm continued in its welding Tyee, Oe 
te manutacture of oxygen were 


nques- Si the manufacture of oxygen were 
os The company became the 
gationliliued to pelbcvelg 929 and con Our thirty years’ background of producing 
Triple Superphosphate gives us a know-how that is 
that Tigping the war years, the firm han- surpassed by none. Through our constant research : cil 
I sayfa 'Mportant defense contracts. d close relations with the Through Six Basic Chemical and Physical Analysis 
800 persons are now employed intel HIGH WATER SOLUBILITY 
might Beaird. In addition to its main fertilizer industry, we have maintained over the years, H ; 


ation at Shreveport, Beaird also an exacting chemical and physical control program High Water Solubility is a Characteristic of all 
facilities at Stockton, Cal, and to insure that only the highest quality = Grae 


ort 2, ton, Towa. 
urdue Me™ecrican Machine & Foundry Co Triple Superphosphate will bear our label. | RUN-OF-PILE : 
finite 56-year- Fine Texture, Highest Porosity, Large Surface Area, 
ts. 1 Hime 96 plants none pigment From the raw materials to the finished product, : Small Particle Size, for Maximum Ammoniation- 
n the Ment products, It is heanhed More- step-by-step in each process, rigid quality control is Granulation. 
stent | Patterson, president and chair- maintained to deliver to you a Triple Superphosphate ie GRANULAR a 

; Walter eae vice chairman of fine texture, small particle size, a Dust Free, Free Flowing, Uniform Particle Size, 
sands WE to Presiq ell Smith, chief of 46% available P2O;, natural air cured, pre-shipping Medium Hardness, No Bridging Over, for Direct 

War TT and curing ditioned, ready for immediate inclusion Applieetion. 
0 ? 
Jue War IT and former ambassador con: 0 rea ry 0 % 
poviet Russia. into your processing. COARSE 


For Intermediate Ammoniation to Produce a Semi- 
Granular Product. Also Affords Excellent Compat- 
able Mixing with Granular Potash, for Minimum 
Segregation, in Alkaline Grades. 


toducts of AMF include tobacco 
loser bowling equipment, bakery 

ent, tricycles, bicycles, elec- 
(including missile 
everal To t products), oil well drill- 
recovery machinery, motors, 


frators and n 
ion OWES for industry. other prod- 
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fe 

this, negotiations of several 


““There’s co BRADLEY & BAKER office near you, Their representative 
_ would be pleased fo consult with you on your requirements and to. 
_ advise on your most convenient delivery routings. ; 
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»spect SALES AGENT: 

s INNESOTA SHORT COURSE BRADLEY @& BAKER 
; PAUL—A Ww 155 East 44th Street—New York 17, New York 
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Scientists from 
23 Nations Attend 
Orthocide Congress 


RICHMOND, CAL.—Scientists 
from 23 nations attending the Fourth 
International Congress on Orthocide 
held in Rome, Nov. 26-Dec. 1, under 
the auspices of California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., were honored by an 
audience with Pope Pius XII who 
paid high tribute to the importance 
of research work in the field of agri- 
cultural chemicals. 


Pope Pius traced the advances in 
the development of fungicides since 
the formulation of “the pulp of Bor- 
deaux” in 1879 and spoke of the vital 
importance of disease controls to agri- 
culture in Italy and elsewhere. 

“By bringing a positive contribu- 
tion to this field, by making your- 
selves auxiliaries of the farmers who 
often have to contend with difficult 
economic conditions, you deserve their 
gratitude, and you are supporting in 
a very opportune manner a human 
activity abounding in spiritual con- 
tent and apt to conserve and to in- 
crease the moral values which make 
the strength of a nation,” the Pope 
concluded. 

United States representatives to 
the Congress included Arthur W. 
Mohr, president, and Dr. T. W. Reed, 
research and development department 
of California Spray-Chemical Corp. 

The International Orthocide Con- 
gress, inaugurated by the corpora- 
tion’s European subsidiary, California 
Spray-Chemical Company Francaise, 
is conducted in the manner of United 
Nations Assembly meetings with ear- 


ORTHOCIDE CONGRESS—Scientists representing 23 nations conferred in 
Rome recently at the Fourth International Congress on Orthocide, held under 
the auspices of California Spray-Chemical Corp. Earphone equipment made 
possible the simultaneous translation of speeches in several languages. Pope 
Pius XII is shown in the lower photo holding audience with agricultural re- 
searchers attending the congress. To the right of the Pope are Norbert Van 
Buren, president, California Spray-Chemical Company Francaise, Mrs. Arthur 
W. Mohr, and Mr. Mohr, president, California Spray-Chemical Corp. 


phone equipment and simultaneous 
translation of speeches in several 
languages. 

The Congress offers research men 
representing agricultural chemical 
companies of all nations opportunity 
to meet for discussion of crop disease 
problems and exchange of informa- 
tion relative to the use of captan. 


Dow President Sees 
Keen Competition, 
High Output in 1957 

MIDLAND, MICH. — The business 
outlook for 1957, in the opinion of Dr. 
Leland I. Doan, president of the Dow 
Chemical Co., is typified by high em- 
ployment, high levels of production 
and intense competition with some 
flattening of the economic growth 
curve. 

In an annual year-end statement 
the Dow executive noted that many 
forces would be at work opposing 
each other strongly. “Disposable in- 
come will undoubtedly be higher than 
ever,” he said. “On the contrary, gov- 
ernmental credit policies are likely to 
have a restraining influence on mort- 
gage and installment buying.” 

Prices, on the average, Mr. Doan 


‘feels, will hold about even or edge 


up slightly. Industry in general is 
feeling a profit squeeze as a result 
of increased costs, but the keenness 
of competition will tend to prevent 
other than selective price raises. Thus 
investors can expect to see lower 
profit margins recorded by most of 
their holdings. ‘Dow anticipates sub- 
stantially larger sales,” Mr. Doan 
said, “but we probably will be unable 
to hold net earnings at last year’s 
level and we think most companies 
are in pretty much the same boat.” 

A possible decline in private build- 
ing, Mr. Doan thinks, will be more 
than offset by increased industrial 
construction and public works and 
substantially greater federal expendi- 
tures. 

In the net, Mr. Doan believes that 
1957 will be a year of good business, 
hard fought for, and that the long 
range outlook is extremely favorable. 


Continued economic growth will re- 
quire more chemicals and new chemi- 
cal products. Dow is expanding to 
help meet these needs. Major projects 
currently under way are a new gen- 
eral chemicals division near Baton 
Rouge, La., and a plant near Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., for the manufacture 
of Dow’s new synthetic fiber, Zefran. 
Both projects will carry over well in- 
to 1958. 


COTTON COUNCIL SPEAKER 

ST. LOUIS—Dr. Frank C. Croxton, 
technical director for chemistry and 
chemical engineering, Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, will 
address the 19th annual meeting of 
the National Cotton Council here, 
Jan. 28-29. He will discuss industry’s 
use of research in developing and ex- 
panding markets, speaking at the 
morning session, Jan. 29. 


R. W. Cool 


Robert H. 


PACIFIC AGRO 


(Continued from page 1) 


ples, pears, sugar beets, mint, straw- 
berries, wheat, potatoes, cannery peas 
and cannery beans. The firm will also 
mix and sell a complete line of in- 
secticides and farm chemicals. 


Link Distributing Co. of Grand- 
view, Wash. and Shur-Crop Corp. 
of Monroe, Wash. are handling 
manufacturing for the new com- 


Allard Lee Fryer 

pany. These compdnion firms are 
also serving as market bases for 
farm chemicals and fertilizers pro- 
duced by Pacific Agro. 


Directors of Pacific Agro Co., in 
addition to Mr. Cool, Mr. Allard and 
Mr. Fryer, include: M. V. Wolfkill, 
president of Shur-Crop Corp.; Alex 
Bleyhl, president, and Ray Whitcomb, 
general manager of Bleyhl’s, Inc., and 
Link Distributing Co., Grandview; 
Charles Gelb, president of Spokane 
Garden Store, and J. D. Ehrlichman 
of Hullin and Ehrlichman, Seattle 
law firm. 


TIMBER SPRAYING 


(Continued from Page 1) 


against blister rust which atta 
white pine (five needled pine). Tha 
hand sprayed 304,792 trees agai 
bark beetles and used planes to spr 
1,366,900 acres of timbered lang 
fested with budworm. In additi 
they waged war on miscellaneous jy 
sects and diseases on 98,900 acres 

The control of blister rust inyoly, 
the destruction of 12 million wi 
currant and gooseberry bushes , 
the ribes family which act as inte, 
mediary hosts and transmit the dig 
ease to the white pine. Most bust 
are pulled by hand. In 1956, hoy 
ever, toxic chemicals were sprayy 
on 10,780 acres where the ribes wen 
concentrated or the plants were ty 
large for grubbing. 

With some 4 to 5 million acres yg 
to be rid of ribes, Forest Seryig 
field units are continuously tryin 
out different means of control. Ty 
foresters saved some 3,500 high-qua 
ity sugar pine trees in California }j 
pruning blister rust cankers froq 
them. 

The main fight against blister ry 
is concentrated in the _ northey 
Rocky Mountains. It is also carrie 
on in the Northeast, the Lake Stat. 
and the states along the Pacifi 
Coast. 

The 1956 aerial spraying of thy 
spruce budworm was largely on seri 
ously infested areas of Montan 
Idaho and New Mexico. Althougt 
substantial, last year’s control wor 
did not cover all infested forests. 

Bark beetle infestations, which an 
fought by hand spraying of individu 
trees, were found largely in Colorado 
Montana and the southeastern state 


Bruce M. Bare Heads 
Marketing for Atlas 


Chemical Division 


WILMINGTON — Bruce M. Ba 
has been appointed marketing m 
ager of Atlas Powder Co.’s chemi 
cals division, the company announce 
Jan. 8. 


Mr. Bare, a native of Mt. Pleasant 
Pa., joined Atlas from the Dewe 
and Almy Chemical Co., where hi 
served most recently as marketinf 
manager of the organic chemic 
divisioh. He was Chicago regiona 
sales manager for Sharples Chem 
cals, Inc., for a five-year period fol 
lowing World War II, in which h 
served as a captain on the staff 4 
the commanding general of the Sei 
enth Bomber Command. 

A graduate of Gettysburg Colles 
with a bachelor’s degree in chemist 
in 1936, Mr. Bare is a member ( 
Phi Beta Kappa honorary fratern! 


Dr. John Paul Frawley 
Joins Hercules Powder 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — The cre 
tion of a new post of toxicologist 
Hercules Powder Co.’s medical 4 
partment, and the appointment of D 
John Paul Frawley of Washinst0 
D.C. to fill the post, was announce 
recently by Dr. Lemuel C. Mc6e 
Hercules medical director. 


Dr. Frawley has served in the la 
seven years with the U.S. Food 4 
Drug ‘Administration, where for # 
past three years he has been ass! 
tant chief in the chronic toxic 
branch. 

Hercules medical department 
long been responsible for maintall 
ing controls on toxic materials ha 
dled by company employes, 5 W4 
as research on toxicity of chem! 
materials manufactured by the ©° 
pany. All of this work has been 40 
under contract to independent 1ab0 
atories specializing in toxicolog 
The addition of Dr. Frawley to Hé 
cules medical department wil! >” 
all such work under the direct § 
pervision of the department, Dr. M 
Gee said. 
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ur R. Burkette 


eads Portland Seed 
srtilizer Division 

D AND, ORE. — Arthur R. 
mech has been named general 


f the fertilizer division of 
a Seed Co., tri-company seed, 


LYING 


lige 1) 


| pine). The 
trees agai 


anes to gs tland 
In which includes = 
ellaneous ily Co. Seattle and Inland Se 
3,900 acres "Spokane, it has been oe 
rust involvellmm John C. Douglas, general sales 


Million 

y bushes @iyr Burkette has been manager of 
act as intel Charles H. Lilly Co. plant in 
Smit the didMfonsburg, Wash. He was once pro- 
Most engineer with Todd's ship- 
1 1956, hovlllids, salesman for Union Oil Co. 
were sprajefllila Sherwin-Williams Co. and man- 
he ribes werllllr of the fertilizer division of Gal- 


ints were Co. 

Plans are now being formulated, 
ording to Officials of Portland 
ed Co. for the addition of new 
hducts to the line of Lilly ferti- 
prs, and for the 1957 dealer and 
sumer promotion of Lilly’s Or- 
ic Morcrop and other lawn, gar- 
and farm fertilizers in the Lilly 


lion acres ye 
orest Servieg 
10usly trying 
control. Th 
900 high-qua 
California by 
frog 


st blister rus 
norther 
also carried 
e Lake State 

the Pacifif 


fr. Burkette, his wife and two 
ldren will move to Lilly’s coast 
hdquarters after he completes his 
brk in the Yakima-Ellensburg 


pas, 


‘aying of th 


irgely on seri 
of Montanamentucky Pesticide 
ico. Althougi 

control wormeeting Scheduled 


EXINGTON, KY.—The annual 
tticide meeting sponsored by the 
iversity of Kentucky department 
entomology and botany will be 
d at the Kentucky Agricultural 
meriment Station Jan. 16. The 
pose of this meeting is to inform 
distributors, formulators, aerial 


sted forests. 
ons, which an 
g of individua 
ly in Colorado 
eastern states 


Heads 


tlas the technical representatives from 
various chemical companies as 
on the new techniques employed by 
ruce M. Ba experiment station in the con- 
arketing mang) of insect pests. 
Co.'s chemiV. A. Price, head, department of 
any announcomology and botany, will open 
meeting at 9 a.m. Following this 
f Mt. Pleasanf be a showing of a film, “The 
m the Dewegmmal World,” produced by the Shell 
Co., where Co. 
as marketin e remaining portion of the mor- 
unic chemicale’s program will include short 
icago regionals concerning the registration 
arples labeling of insecticides, methods 
ear period foMapplying insecticides, a discussion 
, in which MMMithe use of granular insecticides, 
n the staff q a discussion of the Japanese 
ral of the SeWMtle problem in Kentucky. The 


bunt of damage done by insect 
S and a talk on the control of 
Sehold insects is also included in 
morning program. 


dllowing lunch the members of 
experiment station staff will dis- 


id. 

ysburg Collegs 

pe in chemist 
a member 0 

ary fraterni 


§ the recommendations for insect 
wley trol in 1957 on livestock, tobacco, 
ywder ; legumes, fruit and vegetables. 
to a discussion on the 

toxicologist iam ¥ of bluegrass plant bug and 
control, a report on the experi- 


tal work completed this past 


ointment 0 mer will be summarized. 


of Washingto 
was announce 
uel C. McGe 
actor. 
eved in the la! 


Totman Majority 
or Leader in Maine 


US. pre y ANGOR, MAINE—James C. Tot- 
ere president of Northern 
toxicll ndustries and manager of 


Fertilizer Company’s Ban- 
| “sa has been elected majority 
Same of the Maine House of 
ative: At the first of the 
Pie began his fourth two-year 
ie State representative from 
ty of Bangor. 
we the past year, Mr. Totman 
ty Ive On the state’s highway 
menittngy and in this work 
to reared frequently on radio 
; €vision pro i 
ent will bt programs. Maine was 
the direct Stay, ee States in the entire coun- 
M the no highway fatalities dur- 
Past holiday season. 


lepartment 
» for maintall 
materials hal 
ployes, as 
ty of chemi 
ed by the ©? 
has been 40 
ependent 
in toxicolog 


i custom spray operators as well. 


Firm to Feature 


Helicopter Dusting 


PASO ROBLES, CAL.—Crop dust- 
ing by helicopter is the specialty of a 
new agricultural aircraft service 
founded during the late autumn in 
this central California community. 

Coastal Helicopters of Paso Robles 
is the recently organized division of 
Fresno Helicopters, Fresno, Cal., and 
features a $32,000 helicopter to be 
used for farm and ranch work, and 
a second helicopter during busiest 
seasons. General manager of the air- 
craft firm is Harry Rogers. Gordon 
Bower is local manager in Paso 
Robles, and Ron Smith is sales man- 
ager. 
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Agricultural Aircraft Industry Shows 
Healthy Growth in Far Western States 


SAN FRANCISCO — Agricultural 
aircraft is developing into a big busi- 
ness in California and other western 
states. 

Until a few years ago, only a hand- 
ful of crop raisers sought out the air- 
plane as an adjunct to their farming 
methods, but more and more are em- 
ploying air craft for such common 
farm practices as spraying of insecti- 
cides, fertilizing soils and seeding. 

The demand has become so heavy 
that during 1955 more than seven mil- 
lion acres of crop and pasture land 
were served for one means or another 
by the airplane—and it is expected 


AT CREST FERTILIZER PLANT DEDICATION—Gov. Joe Foss of South 


Dakota was one of the distinguished visitors at the dedication of Crest Ferti- 
lizer Company’s new plant at Watertown on Jan. 5. He is shown above (at 
left) with Marlowe A. Sharf, president of Crest. Below is a view of the new 
plant which will employ some 30 persons at peak operation, and seven on a 
full-time basis. The building is 187 x 100 x 65 ft. at its maximum measure- 
ments. It is constructed of concrete, concrete blocks and galvanized metal. 
The Great Northern Railway built a 1,900-ft. siding to the plant to facilitate 
loading and unloading of freight cars. The plant will produce high analysis 


granular fertilizers. 


New South Dakota Fertilizer Plant Starts 
Operations With Watertown Ceremonies 


WATERTOWN, S.D.—Crest Chem- 
ical Co. dedicated its new fertilizer 
mixing plant here Jan. 5, with cere- 
monies in which government officials, 
state college representatives and 
farmers from the area participated. 


Marlowe A. Sharf, president of the 
company, said that the new plant, the 
only one of its type in northeastern 
South Dakota, was established to ful- 
fill the “increasing demand in this 
area for fertilizer.” Market area for 
the firm will comprise the eastern 
Dakotas and western Minnesota, he 
said. 


Speakers on the dedication program 
included Gov. Joe Foss of South 
Dakota and W. W. Worzella, head of 
the department of agronomy at South 
Dakota State College, Brookings. 


At a pre-dedication dinner party at 
Watertown, John W. Headley, presi- 
dent of South Dakota State College 
told a group of 75 guests that “we 
must figure how to increase produc- 
tion . . . the prospect is not one of 
having too much.” He presented sta- 
tistics on population which reminded 
the audience that the U.S. popula- 
tion is expected to reach as much as 
221 million in 1975, which means that 
farm production must be increased by 
one-third to meet the demand for 
food and fiber by that time. 

Mr. Sharf, president of the ferti- 
lizer company, introduced other mem- 
bers of the organization to the crowd. 
These included Harry Danielson, sales 
manager; Tom Meylor, plant superin- 
tendent, and Kenneth Kalberg, plant 
foreman. 


that the 1956 total will go far beyond 
that figure. 

One reason for the new increase is 
the further development of the spray- 
ing of timber land by airplane, the 
newest “crop’”’ to look to the air. In 
three other western states where 
lumbering is important—Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho—control of 
the damaging spruce bud moth is 
credited to the agricultural aircraft 
industry. Many thousands of acres of 
forestland have in the past fallen 
prey to this dreaded insect, until 
chemicals were sprayed over the 
timber by crop dusting planes. 

California participated in an ex- 
periment last year in which some 10,- 
000 acres of forest in the Yosemite 
area were sprayed for insect infesta- 
tion, and the acreage is expected to 
increase substantially during 1957 and 
1958 because the experiments were 
termed “highly successful” by the 
state department of agriculture. 


At the present time there are an 
estimated 150 agricultural aircraft 
pilots licensed in the state, and to- 
gether they own about 1,200 air- 
planes. But this number will in- 
crease, and new companies are be- 
ing formed. 


Among the newest of the servicing 
companies is one called Crop Care, 
founded during the late autumn in 
Sacramento. Crop Care is an out- 
growth of the Branstetter Flying Ser- 
vice of Sacramento, and is believed 
to be the first company of its kind to 
sell shares of stock on the open mar- 
ket. 

Some 150,000 shares at a value of 
$2 apiece have been offered for sale 
by this company. Before the end of 
1957 Crop Care expects to maintain 
a fleet of some 30 airplanes operat- 
ing throughout California and other 
states to treat both forest and crop 
lands. 

Farm experts have termed the in- 
dustry as “the fastest growing” of 
the industries allied to agriculture, in 
part because of the increasing de- 
mand nationally for natural resources 
and the need for more food and bet- 
ter conservation methods. 


Oregon Crop Output 
At New High in 1956 


PORTLAND—Oregon’s 1956 output 
of vegetables, berries, field and seed 
crops and nuts established a new rec- 
ord high of 5,310,000 tons despite the 
fact plants were subjected to adverse 
weather during 1955’s late fall 
months. This was revealed by the 
general crop report of Ray B. Hile, 
agricultural statistician in charge of 
the Oregon office of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Crop & Livestock 
Reporting Service. 

Mr. Hile said that the 1956 total 
betters the 1955 output of 4,740,000 
tons by 12% and the 10 year average 
by some 16%. The previous high mark 
was established in 1953 with 4,978,000 
tons of the principal crops. 

Value of Beaver state crop produc- 
tion was estimated at $267,330,000 
based on prices received for quanti- 
ties sold up to Dec. 1. This is 8% 
over the 1955 value of $247,392,000. 
The 1956 value of field crops was 14% 
above the previous year and vegeta- 
bles 22% above, mostly due to a 
larger production volume. 

Somewhat offsetting was the lower 
total values shown for reduced fruits, 
nuts and seed crops tonnages. The 
1956 value of tree fruits, nuts and 
berries combined was 8% below 1955 
while seed crops value was down 2%. 


MORE GRASS AND TREES 

BLACKSBURG, VA. — Farmers in 
Virginia’s 29 soil conservation dis- 
tricts converted more than 28,000 
acres of cropland to grass and trees 
in 1955, according to S. W. Bon- 
durant, Virginia conservationist for 
the U.S. Soil Conservation Service. 
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Better Marketing Seen as Key to Success 


With the pesticide industry having just com- 
pleted a successful year’s operation, all eyes are 
now focused on the path lying ahead in 1957. What 
kind of new marketing procedures can be employed 
to step up the over all use of insecticides, weed 
killers, fungicides, rodenticides, and the other 
chemical products that can mean money to the 
farmer once he learns how to use them well? 

We claim to see no farther into the mists of 
this new year than the next fellow, but a few 
factors seem to stand out as having significant 
bearing on the situation. Of these, one of the most 


important to consider is the user of pesticidal- 


products . . . the grower who is the final con- 
sumer. The other factor is the dealer who carries 
the responsibility of telling the ultimate user about 
these chemical products, then selling him on the 
idea that there is profit in their use. 


As was stated in an earlier editorial on 
this page, the technical progress made by 
the industry must be matched by an up- 
surge of emphasis on marketing at all levels 
of production and manufacturing. It calls 
for increased amounts of information to get 
through to both dealers and users, and 
greater attention to the positive side of 
merchandising. It all works together, for a 
lack of movement of goods at any level 
will stop the flow from factory to farm, 
regardless of the reason. 


Along this line, it seems appropriate to recall 

some of the remarks made at the Canadian Agri- 

~ cultural Chemicals Assn. meeting last fall, in 

which an Ontario farmer aired some of his per- 

sonal criticism of chemicals and told the group 
why he did not use more of these products. 

His plea, it may be recalled, was that farmers 
make mistakes in applying weed killers or insecti- 
cides largely because of ignorance on their part, 
as to how these materials should be used. 

The importance of service on the part of the 
dealer who sells him the goods was emphasized 
by this farmer, whose observations may be typical 
of some situations. He said that few farmers will 
take the trouble to write in for government bul- 
letins on good farming practices, and agricultural 
agents lack the time to instruct all the growers 
in their areas. As a result, farmers act largely in 
accordance with what their neighbors are doing, 

' and must depend upon their dealers for informa- 
tion of specific nature. 


That there is a great deal of educational work 
to be done on both the dealers and the growers, 
was brought out in one observation by this luke- 
warm agricultural chemical user. “If the farmer 
could be made to realize the dollars and cents ad- 
vantages of spraying, he would be far more willing 
to do more spraying. 


“This lack of knowledge has soured 
many a farmer on the results of spraying. 
The first year I sprayed my grain crops, I 
obtained only a 40-50% kill. Many men, with 
their first year’s spraying have had similar 
results. Naturally, the conclusion drawn is 
that the spray is poor, because the weeds 
are still there. It only takes one or two dis- 
satisfied farmers in an area to keep others 
from trying. However, if the same men had 
had the advice of a competent firm or its 
fieldmen and obtained good results, others 
would have followed this lead. Good spray- 
ing practice is contageous!” 


We have a lot of confidence in the dealers 
around the country who handle these chemical 
products for controlling weeds, insects, plant dis- 
eases and rodents. This group is growing in stature 
every day, and is learning that dealer profits can 


be increased through an emphasis on service to 
the user. 

Just a little additional attention to this detail 
may bring amazing results. If a dealer can build 
up a good following of satisfied farmer customers, 
the firm’s good reputation will grow right along 
with the important word-of-mouth advertising that 
farmers give out in their conversations with each 
other. 

Thus, the concept of an integrated industry 
brings us into the 1957 season with an added ap- 
preciation of how critically important it is to 
emphasize service and educational efforts all the 
way through the marketing chain, from factory 
to farm. 

Its importance can hardly be exaggerated. 


Agribusiness” Offers New 
Concept of Farming 


Pacific Northwest farm and business leaders 
will have to team together and attack the so-called 
farm problem on an “agribusiness” basis if the 
region’s agriculture is to be at its best, John H. 
Davis, former president of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s commodity credit corpo- 
ration, told the Portland (Oregon) Chamber forum 
at a recent meeting. 


“By this I mean that the food and fiber 
phase of our economy must be analyzed in 
its total setting—simultaneously taken into 
account the related functions taking place 
both on and off the farm,” Mr. Davis de- 
clared. “In general, leaders of food and fiber 
phases of our economy have been slow to 
comprehend the magnitude of the evolu- 
tionary forces which are converting agricul- 
ture into agribusiness and farm problems 
into agribusiness problems.” 


Mr. Davis, now director of the program in 
agriculture and business for Harvard university 
graduate school of business administration, em- 
phasized that the real answer to farm problems 
and agribusiness problems is progress—progress in 
harmony with the dictates of science and tech- 
nology. 


Are We Sub-Dividing Into 
Higher Food Prices? 


“We're sub-dividing ourselves right out of 
food-producing land,” states Louis A. Wolfanger, 
Michigan State University researcher in soil 
science and resource development. “And further- 
more, we're likely to sub-divide ourselves right 
into higher food prices,” he continues. 


Sub-dividing in the nation is gobbling 
up more than one million acres each year, 
he points out, and those million acres of 
good food-producing areas are being con- 
verted to gas and water pipelines, septic 
tanks, homes, highways and factories. 


Every time a new septic tank is dropped into 
a hole it’s usually on some of our finest agricul- 
tural land, the Michigan State scientist observes. 

Mr. Wolfanger expressed doubt that the na- 
tion has become fully aware of this growing de- 
mand for converting good food land to home 
sites. 

We think that this observer has a good point 
there. If what he says is true—and it undoubtedly 
is true—then the continuing urbanization of our 
nation will serve to intensify farming more and 
more. This, in turn, will dictate the necessity of 
using every possible means to increase yields per 
acre on the remaining agricultural land. More 
fertilizers, more pesticides, 
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Plant Food Edu- 

15-16—Georgia 
Prational Society, Fourth Annual 
Meeting, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. Joint Meeting with 
Georgia Section, American Society 
of Agronomy. 
6—Nebraska ertilizer 

College of Agricul- 


stitute, Inc., 

i Nebraska, Lin- 

tional ture, University of 

ations HAM coin. Howard W. Elm, 917. Trust 
Bldg., Lincoln, Neb., executive sec- 

lation 4 


e 
15-17—North Carolina Pest Con- 
trol Operators’ Short Course, Col- 
and | ege Union, Raleigh, N.C. Clyde F. 
Smith, head, Dept. of Entomology . 


‘ment 

16-17—Shell Nematology Work- 
‘a ror Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
secu. Max M. Lowish, Shell Chemical 
aphic Corp., 460 Park Ave. New York 


and 22, N.Y. 


sional an, 11—Second Annual Western 
* this Oregon Fertilizer Dealers Meeting, 
iption Withycombe Hall, Oregon State 
le the College, Corvallis, Ore. 
an. 21-25—Pacific Northwest Vege- 
table Insect Conference and North- 
west Cooperative Spray Project, 
Imperial Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
‘an. 22-24—California Weed Confer- 
ence, Fresno Memorial Auditorium, 
Fresno, Cal. Conference headquar- 
erly, ters, Hotel Californian. 
29-24—Fourth Annual Pacific 
Northwest Agricultural Chemicals 
De Industry Conference, Benson Hotel, 


Portland, Ore., Sponsored by West- 
ern Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
C. 0. Barnard, 2466 Kemwood Ave., 
San Jose 28, Cal., Executive Secre- 
tary. 

an. 23-25—Fertilizer and Lime 
Salesmen’s Conference, Penns y 
vania State University, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


an. 28-25—Southern Weed Oonfer- 
ence, Bon Aire Hotel, Augusta, Ga.; 
Walter K. Porter, Jr., Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, 
secretary. 

an. 24-25—Illinois Custom Spray Op- 
erators’ School, Illini Union, Uni- 
versity of Illinois campus. H. B. Pet- 
ty, extension entomologist, 


an. 25—Colorado Agricultural Chem- 


at. icals Assn., Annual Meeting, Cos- 
Potts, mopolitan Hotel, Denver, Frank J. 
Suite the C. D. Smith Co., P.O. 
NY Box 889, Grand Junction, Colo., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
agers, an. 28-29—National Cotton Council 
istant Annual Meeting, St. 
uis, Mo, 


au. &l-Feb. 1-2—Agricultural Air- 
craft Assn., Annual Convention, 


Californian Hotel, Fresno, Cal., 
Wanda Branstetter, Route 8, Box 
1077, Sacramento, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


Feb. 4-6—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
Birmingham, Ala. W. G. Eden, 
secretary-treasurer, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Feb. 13-15—Midwestern Chapter, Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, Pfis- 
ter Hotel, Milwaukee; N. B. Wy- 
song, 536 N. Harlem Ave., River 
Forest, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 


Feb. 14-15—Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Zenas H. 
Beers, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
executive secretary. 


Feb. 19-20—Alabama Pest Control 
Conference and First Annual Meet- 
ing of the Alabama Association for 
the Control of Economic Pests, Au- 
burn, Ala., W. G. Eden, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
secretary-treasurer. 

March 5-6—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Westward 
Ho, Phoenix, Ariz. 

March 6-8—WNational Agricultural 
Chemicals 4ssn., Spring Meeting, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, L. 
S. Hitchner, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., Executive Sec- 
retary. 

March 11-12—Southwestern Branch, 
Entomological Society of America, 
Annual Meeting, Gunter Hotel, San 
Antonio, Sherman W. Clark, 811 
Rusk Ave., Houston 2, Texas, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 


March 27-29—North Central Branch 
of Entomological Society of Ameri- 
ca, Annual Meeting, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

April 2—Western Agricultural Chem- 
icals Assn.; Spring Meeting, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal.; C. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., executive secretary. 

June 9-12—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, annual meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 

June 17-19—Fifteenth Annual Oon- 
vention of the Association of South- 
ern Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala., Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

June 23-26—American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers, Golden Anni- 
versary meeting, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

June 26-28—Eighth Annual Fertilizer 
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Ray P. Perry F. C, Chenault 


+ Veh RETIRING TWO—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has announced that two 
m’s Visinet executives have retired. They are T. M. Scruggs, manager of the 
lant and re mill at St. Louis, and F. ©. Chenault, manager of the Memphis 
‘ ales division. Mr. Scruggs was in charge of the Visinet mill, which 
dined Bemis j esh woven paper fabrics, since it was opened in 1929. He 
rom 1920 S in 1916 at St. Louis and was superintendent at the Seattle plant 
by P. Per until given his present duties. Mr. Scruggs will be succeeded by 
H ry, @ Bemis employee since 1946, according to an announcement by 
vice president in charge of production. Mr. Chenault has been 
6. He w ore than 40 years, having joined as a salesman at Memphis in 
ager in 19itt® Plant superintendent in 1918, sales manager in 1982 and 
Rtistant i 47. Mr. Chenault will be succeeded by L. E. Pounders, now 
MMe, eer at Memphis. Mr. Pounders has been with Bemis since 1936. 
sent of the change was made jointly by Judson Bemis, executive 
H. J. Wehrenbrecht, director of southern operations. 


Conference of the Pacific North- 
west, Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
B. R. Bertramson, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash., 
chairman. 


July 17-19—Southwestern Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Galvaz Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 

Oct. 2-4—Eleventh annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Shreveport, La. 


Vast Chemical Industry 
Resources Exist in 


West, Conference Hears 


SAN FRANCISCO—Vast potential 
agricultural chemical resources exist 
in the western states, according to 
Richard M. Stewart, mining geologist 
with the California Division of Mines. 


Mr. Stewart addressed the Chemi- 
cal-Mining Inter-Industry Conference 
at the Fairmont Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco. He said that minerals are basic 
not only to the chemical industry but 
also to the entire economy of the na- 
tion. 

He went on to report that phos- 
phoria formations underlie many 
square miles in Utah, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana and Idaho. “The electric furnace 
production of elemental phosphorus, 
the growth of phosphate fertilizer 
plant capacity and development of 
transportation have _ tremendously 
stimulated the production of phos- 
phate rock,” Mr. Stewart said. 


Extensive deposits of gypsum and 
anhydrate exist in parts of the west- 
ern states, he said, and they con- 
stitute a big source for agricultural 
chemical use. 


Fred Lohse, with the chemical divi- 
sion of Kaiser Aluminum and Chemi- 
cal Corp. of Oakland, told the group 
that the full significance of the elec- 
tric furnace method of producing ele- 
mental phosphorus from low-grade 
phosphatic rock and shale was still 
unappreciated by most persons in the 
industry. He said any new reserves 
found closer to large agricultural land 
areas could be still more important. 


COTTON MEETING 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — A 
meeting of the insect and disease and 
cotton product sections of the State- 
wide Cotton Committee of Texas will 
be held here Jan. 17. 


ELEVATORMEN TO MEET 
MINNEAPOLIS—The 27th annual 
meeting of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. will be held at the 
Radisson Hotel here Jan. 27. 
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Classified Ad 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
eare of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Adver- 
tisements of new machinery, products 
and services accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $10 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


A number of openings are available in 
our Agricultural Chemical Technical Sales 
Service Department, working with 
tilizer manufacturers. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Bivd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Industry Gifts to 
California School Listed 


BERKELEY, CAL.— A soil fungi- 
cide screening program is underway 
on the Riverside campus of the Uni- 
versity of California largely as the 
result of a donation of $3,300 given 
by the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
during October. 

This gift was the largest of four 
grants made to the University during 
that month and of four other grants 
of various types of chemicals. 

The Rohm and Haas Co. gave $600 
for research on control of mites at- 
tacking agricultural crops generally, 
a study being conducted on the main 
campus at Berkeley. Gerber Products 
Co. presented $500 for a study on the 
Davis campus on the chemical thin- 
ning of apples in the Watsonville 
area, and the fourth gift was made 
by the Zonolite Co. in the amount of 
$250 for a study on the same campus 
on the control of insects through the 
use of solid carriers of toxicants ap- 
plied to either the soil or the seed. 


Assisting in other studies with gifts 
of agricultural chemical products 
were Shell Chemical Corp., for re- 
search on metabolism of insecticides 
in insects; Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., for experimental work on 
range fertilization, and two grants by 
the Stauffer Chemical Co. for soil 
fungicide tests on avocado root rot 
and for water penetration studies. 
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CROPLIFE is the only compiete sales medium directed to the agricultural 


chemical industry. It is a weekly newspaper appealing to all segments of the indus- 
try. One of its editorial functions is to knit more closely together all those industry. 
elements—manufacturers, agents, retailers, the educational echelon and farm ad- 
visor groups. It does this by: 


@ Keeping all segments informed of all industry news. 


@ Providing feature material designed to help manufacturers and mixers to 
do a better job, to help dealers sell and to help farm advisors and educa- 
tional people make sound recommendations. 


@ Keeping all industry alert to current and proposed government action. 


® Providing a channel through which news and advertising can reach all seg- 
ments of the industry. 


This new approach to business journalism for the agricultural chemical industry is 
being made by a company with 80 years of experience in newsgathering and pub- 
lishing and one which has built an unchallenged reputation for reliability and 


service. Advertising of your products and services in Croplife will mean richer 
sales fields for you! 


National Coverage Weekly . . . 


Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides 
national weekly coverage of manufacturers, formu- 
lators, mixers and ingredient suppliers. 


Plus Regional Coverage by Crop-areas .. . 
In addition, a unique regional circulation plan pro- 
vides advertisers with a selective crop-area cover- 


In addition to its national cove Croplife 
age of wholesale and retail dealers and farm advi © 
sory personnel. | ; plan in these crop areas 


WRITE—-WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete 


analysis of Croplife's important role in your advertising 
program. 


Member of Business ~ Member of National 
Publications Audit oe for richer, fields Business Publications 
published by The Miller Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


551 Fifth Ave. 2272 Board of Trade Bldg. 612 Board of Trade Bldg. 2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
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